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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

October  1,  1938. 

To  His  Excellency,  George  H.  E.\kle 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir: 

In  compliance  with  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  we  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  our  report  covering  the  biennium,  .Tune  1, 
1936  to  May  31,  1938. 

The  progress  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  exceptionally  out- 
standing, and  will  compare  most  favorably  with  any  like  period  during 
the  previous  forty  years. 

The  most  noteworthy  activities  and  accomplishments  of  our  Com- 
mission during  the  biennium  are  summarized  in  the  beginning  of  the 
report,  and  are  supplemented  by  more  detailed  statements  and 
statistical  reports  in  the  text  and  apjiendix. 

Many  of  these  imiiortant  accomplishments  would  have  been  impos- 
sible had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid  cooperation  and  loyal  support 
your  Excellency  gave  our  Commission  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  we  wish  to  exju’css  our  grateful  appreciation  for  all  your  many 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sportsmen’s  program. 

Our  sincere  appreciation  is  also  extended  the  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, particularly  those  who  took  such  tremendous  interest  in 
Pennsylvania’s  game  jirogram  and  the  complete  revision  of  the  Game 
Code.  By  so  doing  they  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  a much  more 
comprehensive  future  program  of  game  management  in  the  Common- 
wealth than  ever  adopted  before. 

We  also  extend  our  thanks  to  all  the  members  of  our  staff,  the 
sportsmen,  the  landowners,  and  to  all  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals who  so  ably  assisted  in  furthering  the  cause  of  our  furred 
and  feathered  friends. 
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With  the  same  cooperation  during  the  coming  years,  Pennsylvania 
will  continue  to  hold  her  present  important  place  in  the  wildlife 
restoration  and  management  movement  in  North  America. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  Biddle,  President, 

J enkintown 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  Vice-President, 

McKeesport 

Samuel  C.  Castnek, 

Williamsiiort 


Robert  Lamberton, 

Franklin 

A.  W.  Lee,  Jr., 

Clearfield 

Frank  B.  Foster, 

Phoenixville 

Wm.  r;.  Fluke, 

Saxton 

John  H.  Price, 

Scranton 

ATTEST: 

Seth  Gordon 
Executive  Director 
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MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  major  accomplishments  and  new  programs  launched  by  the 
Commission  during  the  past  two  yeai's,  covered  mure  fully  elsewhere, 
are  briefly  summarized  as  follows; 

1.  The  Training  Program — On  INIarch  15,  1937,  the  initial  class 
of  twenty-seven  students  was  graduated  from  the  Commission’s  per- 
manent Training  School,  and  on  IVIarch  15,  1938,  the  second  class  of 
twenty-five  students  was  graduated.  This  school,  established  late  in 
the  i)revious  biennium  in  order  to  assure  a broadly  trained  and  still 
more  efficient  field  staff,  received  nationwide  recognition,  and  several 
other  State  representatives  were  allowed  to  enter  the  sclu)ol  for  special 
instruction  at  their  exi)ense.  The  course,  consisting  of  all  phases  of 
activities  essential  to  a successful  wildlife  lu'ogram,  lias  already  fully 
demonstrated  its  value.  The  refresher  courses  for  the  older  enpiloyes 
continue  to  produce  excellent  results. 

2.  Revision  of  Game  Laws — For  the  first  time  in  fourteen  years 
the  game  laws  were  thoroughly  overhauled  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
organic  machinery  of  the  Commission  and  make  the  law  fit  modern 
conservation  re(|uirements,  particularly  to  afford  more  iirotection  to 
hunters  and  landowners,  the  latter  especially  to  assure  more  hunting 
privileges. 

3.  More  Game  Lands — Over  75,000  acres  of  additional  game 
refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  were  accpiired,  and  aiiproximately 
24,000  acres  were  under  contract  for  purchase  at  the  end  of  the 
biennium.  The  acciuisition  of  this  large  acreage,  with  sjiecial  emphasis 
upon  small  game  territory,  brought  the  aggregate  area  of  State  (tame 
Lands  acquired  during  the  past  eighteen  years  up  to  583,357  acres. 

4.  Additional  Game  Refuges — Fifty-three  primary  game  refuges, 
totaling  11,726  acres,  and  ten  auxiliary  refuges,  totaling  3,625  acres, 
were  established,  the  majority  of  them  in  small  game  territory.  At  the 
same  time,  the  larger  refuges  in  forested  areas  were  si)lit  up  or  reduced 
and  a group  management  plan  of  administering  and  managing  them 
was  adopted. 

5.  Farm-Game  Program — To  develop  the  cooperative  farm-game 
and  public  hunting  grounds  program  launched  late  in  the  previous 
biennium,  forty-one  cooperative  ju'ojects,  aggregating  47,679  acres, 
and  including  13,038  acres  of  small  retreat  sanctuaries  and  safety 
zones,  were  established.  This  i)lan  of  assuring  public  hunting  grounds 
in  thickly  populated  agricultural  sections  on  a cooperative  basis  with 
landowners  is  gaining  much  favor  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  Food  and  Cover  Development — Far  more  emifiiasis  was  laid 
on  food  and  cover  development  on  game  lands  during  the  ])ast  two 
years  than  ever  before.  This  work  included  ])lanting  of  many  food 
plots,  release  cuttings  to  improve  food  conditions  on  forest  areas, 
thinning  operations  on  other  timber  areas  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
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food  and  cover,  etc.  This  phase  of  the  Commission’s  land  management 
program  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  its  most  important  activities. 

7.  Game  Research  Extended — A long-time  program  of  research  was 
inaugurated,  having  for  its  purpose  several  major  objectives.  These 
objectives  when  reached  will  mean  the  solution  of  many  heretofore 
disturbing  problems  affecting  game  birds  and  animals  and  the  fur- 
bearers. 

8.  Game  Propagation  Expanded. — The  biennium  marked  one  of  the 
greatest  game  restocking  programs  in  the  history  of  the  Commission. 
Game  propagation  reached  its  highest  peak  due  to  improved  breeding 
and  rearing  methods  at  the  game  farms  as  well  as  the  development 
of  simplified  methods  for  successful  cooperative  propagation  by  sports- 
men. The  Commission  also  inaugurated  a new  policy  of  raising 
increased  numbers  of  full-grown  ringneck  pheasants  and  bobwhite 
cjuail  for  spring  restocking.  New  methods  for  the  production  of  wild 
turkeys  of  high  quality  were  developed,  and  experiments  with  artificial 
propagation  of  Hungarian  partridges  resulted  in  substantial  increases 
in  the  number  of  these  birds  produced. 

9.  Larger  Game  Purchases. — More  money  was  spent  to  purchase 
game  during  the  past  two  years  than  previously.  More  adult  stock 
was  released  from  the  game  farms,  and  more  was  acquired  through 
live-trapping  and  redistribution  from  private,  municipal,  or  state- 
owned  properties  where  hunting  was  prohibited,  to  public  shooting 
grounds. 

10.  Educational  Program — Increased  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News,  monthly  publication  of  the  Commission,  resulted  in  more 
than  doubling  the  subscription  of  this  periodical  during  the  two-year 
period.  The  circulation  is  now  almost  four  times  that  of  January  1, 
1936.  Likewise,  the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  sportsmen  and 
the  schools  made  it  necessary  to  expand  the  lecture  and  motion  picture 
program  considerably.  Conservation  education  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  game  administration. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  was  codified  for  the  first  time  in 
1923.  In  1937  the  entire  law  was  recodified  in  order  (1)  to  clarify 
certain  ambiguities  which  had  crejit  in  through  numerous  amendments 
during  the  intervening  fourteen  years,  (2)  to  revise  or  add  certain 
other  provisions  to  meet  present  day  needs,  and  (3)  to  eliminate 
antiquated  or  needless  regulations,  and  to  simplify  and  improve  the 
law  throughout.  The  highlights  of  the  new  legislation,  enacted  during 
the  1937  session  of  Legislature  (Act  of  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225),  are 
as  follows: 

Re-establishing  rotating  or  staggered  terms  for  Members  of  the 
Commission,  with  maximum  terms  of  eight  years  instead  of  six,  and 
changing  the  official  designation  of  the  Commission  from  the  Board 
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of  Game  Commissioners  to  the  “PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMIS- 
SION,” the  name  long  used  in  common  practice.  The  title  of  the 
administrative  head  was  changed  to  Executive  Director  instead  of 
Executive  Secretary. 

Absolutely  barring  by  law  all  political  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
employes  of  the  Commission,  in  keeping  with  long  established  policy, 
and  providing  that  no  employe  may  be  dismissed  without  a hearing 
before  the  Commission’s  Trial  Board. 

Providing  for  the  issuance  of  hunting  licenses  by  agents  ai)i)ointed 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Dei)artmeut  of  Revenue,  in- 
cluding County  Treasurers;  and  extending  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  revoke  licenses  better  to  safeguard  human  life  and  to  i)rotect 
private  property. 

Establishing  additional  rules  and  regulations  on  safety  and  ])roperty 
damage,  especially  to  i)rovide  punishment  for  (1)  using  firearms  care- 
lessly, or  while  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  narcotics;  (2) 
carrying  loaded  shotguns  and  rifles  in  automobiles;  (3)  shooting  at 
game  while  it  is  on  a public  highway;  (4)  hunting  in  groups  t)f  more 
than  five  for  small  game;  (5)  shooting  promiscuously  during  the  big 
game  season;  and  (6)  carrying  rifles  and  ammunition  larger  than  a 
.22  calibre  at  night,  unless  in  cases  or  securely  wrai)ped.  Special 
provisions  were  added  to  i)unish  tliose  who  destroy  farm  proj)erty 
while  hunting  or  trapping. 

Encouraging  clubs  and  individuals  to  raise  game  for  commercial  or 
stocking  purposes,  but  ])rohibiting  oi)crators  of  commercial  jiropagating 
plants  from  shooting  any  small  game  thereon  excei)t  during  the 
regular  open  season  and  under  the  same  in'ovisions  as  those  which 
apply  to  wild  game. 

Regulating  clubs  and  individuals  who  desire  to  raise  large  quan- 
tities of  ringneck  pheasants,  clmkar  partridges  and  mallard  or  black 
ducks  for  shooting  purj)oses  on  their  own  lands  under  sj>ecial  authority 
of  regulated  shooting  ground  permits.  This  law  for  the  first  time 
gave  the  Commission  specific  regulatory  control  over  such  shooting 
grounds. 

Modification  of  dog  training  and  field  trial  laws,  adding  the  month 
of  March  onto  the  training  season,  and  permitting  the  training  of 
coon  dogs  until  midnight  and  rabbit  dogs  until  9 P.  M.,  instead  of 
all  night  and  10  P.  AT  respectively.  No  j)crmits  foi'  field  trials  arc 
now  necessary  during  the  training  i)eriod  for  dogs,  and  they  may  be 
held  during  the  first  half  of  Aindl  under  permit  from  the  Commission. 

Authorizing  retriever  trials  under  stringent  regulations.  Also  for  the 
first  time  requiring  all  fox  hunting  clul)s  which  hunt  ])acks  of  twenty 
or  more  hounds  to  secure  permits,  costing  $50  iier  year. 

Under  the  new  law  no  dogs  are  allowed  to  chase  wild  birds  or  ani- 
mals of  any  kind  between  April  1 and  August  19  inclusive,  except 
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that  the  Commission  may  allow  fox  hunting  in  any  coimtj^,  upon 
petition,  throughout  the  year  except  for  a sixty-day  period. 

Declaring  the  raccoon  a game  animal  only,  and  prohibiting  trapping 
of  raccoons  except  in  those  counties  where  the  Commission  deems  it 
desirable  to  control  their  numbers. 

Declaring  the  woodchuck  a game  animal,  but  permitting  farmers  to 
kill  them  throughout  the  year  to  protect  their  proi)erty. 

Authorizing  the  Commission  to  place  skunks  on  the  vermin  list  in 
counties  where  they  become  too  abundant. 

Liberalized  the  law  governing  the  acquisition  and  management 
of  state  game  lands,  refuges,  and  public  hunting  grounds,  to  allow 
expansion  of  farm-game  refuge  and  public  hunting  ground  projects. 

Establishing  two  special  archery  preserves  of  1,000  acres  each,  for 
bow  and  arrow  hunting  only,  with  an  additional  permit  fee  of  $2. 

Giving  the  Game  Commission  discretionary  i>ower  to  regulate  bounty 
payments  as  economic  conditions,  fur  prices,  and  the  abundance  of 
predators  may  justify. 

Allowing  i)ersons  to  deposit  only  one-half  of  the  regular  penalty 
where  large  game  is  killed  by  mistake,  and  two-fifths  of  the  penalty 
for  any  other  bird  or  animal  so  killed. 

Clarifying  the  purposes  for  which  the  game  fund  may  be  expended, 
and  providing  for  cooperative  undertakings  with  other  agencies. 


More  headway  in  establishing  laws  for  the  proteetion  of  the  landowner,  and  in  pro- 
motini;  friendly  relations  between  him  and  the  sportsman,  was  si^ined  during  the  past 

few  years  than  ever  before. 
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Uniformed  (iaine  Protectors  stop  and  search  cars  for  illegal  game  throughout  the  en- 
tire small  and  large  game  seasons.  Many  cheaters  have  been  nabbed  in  this  manner. 


GAME  PROTECTION 


THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Game  protection  in  its  nmnerous  present-day  ramifications  is  a 
most  important  phase  of  proper  game  management,  and  field  adminis- 
trative recpiircments  are  constantly  becoming  more  complex  and  exact- 
ing. Realizing  this,  the  Commission  late  in  the  previous  biennium 
approved  the  establishment  of  a school  for  training  new  men  especially 
for  such  responsibilities,  and  to  give  its  older,  well-seasoned  employes 
like  opportunity  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  modern  game  manage- 
ment practices. 

This  vocational  training  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America, 
was  officially  opened  on  July  7,  1936,  when  thirty-five  carefully 
selected  students  were  admitted.  To  assure  state-wide  representation, 
five  students  were  selected  from  each  of  the  Commission’s  seven  field 
administrative  divisions.  Comiietitive  examinations  to  select  these 
men  were  held  on  June  20,  1936,  in  which  349  applicants  participated. 
The  minimum  height  for  entrance  in  1936  was  five  feet,  eight  indies, 
the  minimum  weight  135  pounds,  and  the  age  limit  between  21  and  40 
years.  The  average  age  of  the  students  accepted  was  25  years. 

On  October  12,  following  the  first  three  months  of  training,  a field 
day  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  acrpiainting  the  public  with  the 
school  and  its  aims. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  on  i\Iarch  15,  1937,  and  twenty-seven 
successful  students  were  given  their  diplomas  amid  approindate  cere- 
monies in  the  State  Capitol.  Of  this  number,  seventeen  were  assigned 
to  permanent  positions  as  Traveling  Game  Protectors  and  ten  as  Game 
Refuge  Keepers. 
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The  second  class  was  chosen  by  the  same  method  in  the  spring  of 
J937.  Out  of  140  applications  received,  seventy-nine  were  accepted  to 
[participate  in  the  preliminary  mental  examination,  and  sixty-one  were 
rejected  because  of  their  inability  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements 
of  the  Commission.  One  of  the  primary  requisites  was  practical  experi- 
ence in  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  or  game  management.  The  qualifica- 
tions also  specified  that  the  applicant  must  be  between  25  and 
35  years,  the  minimum  height  was  increased  to  five  feet,  nine  inches, 
and  the  minimum  weight  was  raised  to  140  [Pounds.  Deputy  Game 
Protectors  were  given  recognition  for  satisfactory  service  by  allowing 
two  years  above  the  maximum  age  limit  for  each  five  years  of  Deputy 
service,  with  the  provision  that  no  Deputy  Game  Protector  over  45 
years  of  age  would  be  accepted.  In  addition  to  the  age  allowance  for 
Deputy  Game  Protectors,  these  officers  for  continuous  service  were 
given  credit  ten  per  cent  above  the  grade  actually  made  in  the  written 
examination. 

When  the  examination  was  held  on  June  9,  1937,  in  Harrisburg, 
seventy-one  of  the  seventy-nine  eligible  applicants  a[>peared  and  par- 
ticipated. Of  this  number,  twenty-eight  successfully  passed  the  written 
and  rigid  physical  examinations,  and  entered  the  school  on  June  20. 
Tlie  class  averaged  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  five  feet,  ten  and  three- 
quarter  inches  in  height,  and  161^2  pounds  in  weight. 

The  second  annual  field  day  at  the  Training  School  was  held 
September  24,  and  was  well  attended  by  interested  sportsmen  and 
friends.  The  second  class  was  graduated  March  15,  1938,  at  Harris- 
burg, and  consisted  of  twenty-five  members.  Ten  of  the  graduates 
were  given  permanent  assignments  to  the  field  service,  and  the  remain- 
ing fifteen  were  employed  on  a full-time  temporary  basis  at  a per-diem 
rate  until  vacancies  in  the  regular  force  occur  to  absorb  them  into 
the  permanent  service. 

The  older  members  of  the  field  staff  have  taken  a commendable 
interest  in  the  annual  refresher  courses  at  the  Training  School,  and 
a large  percentage  of  them  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  each  summer  better  to  equip  themselves  to  advance  in  the 
organization. 

The  Commission  is  fully  convinced  this  training  program  is  paying 
real  dividends  in  better  service  to  the  s[Kn’tsmen  and  others  interested 
in  wildlife  management. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Law  enforcement  still  plays  a major  part  in  Pennsylvania’s  game 
[u-ogram,  and  during  the  past  two  years  6,240  prosecutions  were 
brought,  compared  with  4,466  in  the  previous  biennium.  The  increase 
was  due  both  to  more  intensive  activities  on  the  part  of  field  officers, 
and  to  more  prosecutions  during  the  hunting  season  of  1937  when  the 
provision  imposing  a penalty  of  $1  for  failure  to  sign  the  hunter’s 
license  certificate  was  enforced.  A well  organized  searching  campaign. 
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in  which  both  temporary  and  permanent  stations  were  established 
at  appropriate  places  on  the  highways  to  stop  and  examine  cars,  was 
also  responsible  for  a noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  prosecu- 
tions for  killing  illegal  game  and  overstepping  bag  limits. 

These  concentrated  efforts  are  beginning  to  show  a definite  trend 
toward  better  law  observance  and  an  increased  respect  generally  for 
the  game  laws. 

The  following  tabulation  of  jirosecutions  and  penalties  collected 
since  June  1,  1932,  gives  an  interesting  comparison  of  enforcement 
activities  during  the  past  six  years.  These  figures  are  for  fiscal  years. 


June  1 to  May  31: 

No.  of 

Pennlties 

Prosecutions 

Collected 

Fiscal  Year  1932-1933 

2079  

$44,434.36 

Fiscal  Year  1933-1934 

1871 

....  38.938.83 

Fiscal  Year  1934-1935 

2074 

. ...  40,756.31 

Fiscal  Year  1935-1936 

2392 

....  60,209.11 

Fiscal  Year  1936-1937 

2278 

....  59,365.20 

Fiscal  Year  1937-1938 

3962 

....  64,450.75 

HUNTERS’  LICENSES  REVOKED 

Those  who  persistently  ignore  the  law  must  suffer  the  consequences. 
Thus,  in  July,  1936,  the  Commission,  through  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  revoked  the  hunting  rights  of  254  persons  in  Pennsylvania 
for  violating  the  game  laws.  In  July,  1937,  188  additional  hunters 
suffered  the  same  penalty.  It  is  not  the  Commission’s  policy  to  revoke 
the  license  of  every  person  who  breaks  the  law,  but  those  who  are 
found  guilty  of  the  more  serious  offenses,  such  as  the  careless  use  of 
firearms  resulting  in  injury  to  human  beings,  major  infractions  of  the 
game  laws,  and  second  and  third  convictions,  are  punished  accord- 
ingly. In  some  cases  revocation  was  necessary  against  persistent  vio- 
lators; though  the  offenses  for  wdiich  actually  prosecuted  may  haA’e 
been  minor  ones,  they  had  insisted  upon  disregarding  game  regu- 
lations on  repeated  occasions.  The  revocation  of  licenses  is  a most 
effective  weapon,  and  usually  produces  the  desired  effect  in  promoting 
proper  observance  of  the  law  when  cash  penalties  or  imprisonment  fail. 

GAME  FEEDING 

Climatic  conditions  during  the  winters  of  1936  and  1937  were  most 
favorable  to  wildlife.  Therefore  it  recpiired  much  less  artificial  feeding 
than  in  previous  years.  The  expenditures  for  feeding  game  in  the  past 
four  winters  are  given  for  comparison: 


Cost  of  feed  for  game  1934-1935 S 9,121.32 

Cost  of  feed  for  game  1935-1936 26.842.09 

Cost  of  feed  for  game  1936-1937 11.717.55 

Cost  of  feed  for  game  1937-1938  5,457.00 
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One  of  the  reasons  for  the  reduced  expenditure  for  game  foods  in 
the  winter  of  1937-1938  is  that  a large  quantity  of  feed  remained 
undistributed  from  the  })revious  mild  winter,  and  was  thus  available 
for  use  the  next  season.  The  cooperation  field  officers  received  from 
Boy  Scouts,  mail  carriers,  sportsmen,  farmers  and  others  interested 
helped  greatly  to  save  the  seed  stock  remaining  after  the  disastrous 
winter  of  1935-1936,  when  the  fpiail  stock  particularly  suffered  terrific 
losses.  The  Commission’s  deejicst  api)reciation  is  extended  to  those  who 
so  kindly  assisted  in  these  emergencies.  The  results  of  their  efforts 
speak  for  themseh'es. 


Deer  are  so  i)lentifiil  in  most  of  the  forested  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  that  they 
have  exhausted  their  food  supply.  In  many  cases  they  have  become  a serious  menace 

to  agiriculture. 

DEER  KILLED  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 

Every  year,  especially  in  recent  years,  deer  because  of  their  increas- 
ing numbers  commit  many  dci)redations.  Following  is  a summary  of 
deer  killed  by  farmers  and  orchardists  during  the  })ast  two  years  as 
a protection  to  crops,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees; 

Deer  killed  and  retained  for  food 2,683  (90.9%) 

Deer  delivered  to  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  for 

human  consumption 165  ( 5.5%) 

Unfit  for  human  consumption 106  ( 3.6%) 


2.954 

Such  deer  were  killed  in  forty-five  of  the  sixty-seven  counties,  a 
clear  indication  of  the  sjtread  beyond  their  normal  range.  Although 
there  were  not  as  many  deer  killed  by  farmers  during  the  past  bi- 
ennium as  in  the  two  previous  years,  when  4,086  deer  were  killed, 
they  continue  to  be  a serious  problem  to  the  farmer  and  orchardist, 
and  ])ropcr  control  measures  must  be  adopted  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  the  herd  within  the  available  natural  food  supply  in  the  forests. 
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DEER-PROOF  FENCES 


One  method  of  combating  the  deer  iiroblem  has  been  to  protect 
property  against  tlieir  depredations.  The  game  law  provides  for  tlie 
erection  of  deer-proof  fences,  an  “insurance  policy”  formerly  covered 
by  a separate  Act  of  Assembly.  Deer  damage  to  farms,  orchards  and 
commercial  truck  patches  has  continued  to  such  a heavy  extent  that 
it  was  necessary  to  supj)ly  6,354  rods  of  deer-proof  fence  during  tlie 
year  1936-1937,  and  8,397  rods  in  the  following  year,  making  a total 
of  14,751  rods,  or  forty-six  miles  of  fence  to  relieve  such  depredations. 
Such  fencing  erected  during  the  biennium  cost  the  Commission 
$22,273.68,  and  was  furnished  in  twenty-three  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties,  as  follows. 


Deer-Proof  Fences  Furnished 
June  1,  1936  to  May  31,  193S 


County 

No.  of 
Rods 

Cost 

Adams  

740 

St  115  IS 

Butler  

230  

323  55 

Cambria  

116  ... 

175  40 

Cameron  

1550  

2,410.48 

Carbon  

207 

,3.59  48 

Clearfield  

232  

341 80 

Clinton  

120  

. . 159  97 

Elk  

593  

1 048  90 

Franklin  

591  

1.039.06 

Jefferson  

3,167.55 

Luzerne  

1843  

2 732  86 

Lveomino:  

164  

253.30 

McKean  

275 

Mifflin  

201  

179  17 

Monroe  

Pike  

405  ... 

643  23 

Potter  

1752  

2.852.07 

Schuylkill  

900  

1.298.83 

Snyfler  

270  

21  10’ 

Tioga  

400  

659  13 

Venango  

380  

679  97 

Warren  

86  

88.90 

Westmoreland  

1363  

1,968.73 

TOTAL 

14,751 

,822,273.68 

Under  the  ju’esent  law  the  Commonwealth  suiiplies  the  wire  and 
staples,  and  the  landowner  furnishes  the  jiosts  and  erects  the  fence. 
This  has  in  the  past  been  a fairly  effective  method  t)f  relieA'ing  deer 
damage,  but  the  cost  in  relation  to  the  benefits  now  is  rather  prohibi- 
tive. In  fact,  since  the  deer  liaA'e  spread  so  far  beyond  their  normal 
range  the  plan  seems  to  have  outlived  its  usefulness. 

*Surplus  fence  from  I'l’evious  order.s  used. 
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BEAR  DAMAGE 


The  present  game  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  not  more  than 
$3,000  a year  for  damage  by  bears  to  livestock,  poultry  or  bees. 
Following  is  a summary  of  bear  damage  claims  paid  during  the 
biennium  under  this  provision: 


No. 

Sheep 

Bee 

Amount 

County 

Claims 

Killed 

n ives 

Paid 

Bedford  

1 

9 

$ 46.00 

Bradford  

4 

4 

32.00 

Cameron  

1 

1 

8.00 

Columbia  

3 

21 

233.90 

Elk  

2 

2 

1 

21.50 

Jefferson  

9 

2 

8.50 

Lycoming 

1 

3 

30.00 

McKean  

25 

61 

2 

582.60 

Potter  

28 

39 

8 

353.50 

Sullivan  

4 

1 

10 

40.00 

Tioga  

12 

19 

14 

220.50 

Union  

1 

3 

15.00 

Warren  

2 

3 

30.00 

Totals 

86 

139 

64 

$1621.50 

Average  paid,  per  head  of  sheep  $ 8.50 

Average  paid,  per  bee  hive  6.87 

Total  paid  for  sheep  killed  1181.60 

Total  paid  for  bee  hives  destroyed 439.90 


It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  only  eighty-six  claims  for  bear  dam- 
age were  received  during  the  past  two  years,  a considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  claims  submitted  during  the  two  preceding  years, 
wlien  116  claims  were  paid,  totaling  $2,568.94.  During  the  present 
biennium  the  heaviest  damage  occurred  in  McKean  County,  where 
sixty-one  sheep  were  killed  and  two  bee  hives  destroyed.  Open  seasons 
help  somewhat  to  control  their  ravages  against  livestock  and  bees, 
but  where  certain  individuals  acquire  killer  instincts  farmers  are 
compelled  to  protect  their  property  by  shooting  the  animals  as  per- 
mitted by  law. 
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Several  thousand  wild  turkeys  are  propagated  annually  at  the  State  ^^'ild  Turkey 
Farm  and  in  natural  propagating;  areas. 


GAME  PROPAGATION 

In  oi’flcr  to  provide  shooting  for  the  large  army  of  hunter?  which 
goes  afield  annually  in  Pennsylvania,  the  natural  supply  of  game  must 
of  necessity  be  augmented  by  supplementary  stock. 

Game  j)ropagation  on  the  State  Farms,  and  in  cooperation  with 
sportsmen  and  landowners  in  the  field,  met  with  unusual  success 
during  the  past  two  years.  Improved  breeding  and  rearing  methods, 
increased  jiroduction  and  liberation  of  adult  game  birds,  successful 
experiments  with  production  of  difficult  species,  and  the  development 
of  improved  and  simplified  methods  for  successful  coopei’ative  projia- 
gation  by  sportsmen,  were  the  iirincipal  objectives  toward  which  the 
Commission’s  ojierations  were  directed.  Particular  emjdiasis  was 
placed  upon  raising  game  of  increased  wildness  and  vitality. 

WILD  TURKEY  PROPAGATION 

The  Wild  Turkey  iMating  Areas,  established  early  in  1936,  resulted 
in  a marked  improvement  in  the  quality  and  wildness  of  turkeys 
reared  on  the  Wild  Turkey  Farm.  iNIated  with  genuine  wild  toms  in 
game  refuges  located  in  the  Commonwealth’s  finest  wiM  turkey  coun- 
ties, selected  breeding  hens  from  the  State  Farm  produced  a total 
of  4,431  eggs  in  tliese  eight  to  twelve  acre  enclosures,  resulting  in  the 
production  of  1,428  wild  turkeys  of  superior  (luality,  in  1937. 

Wild  turkey  breeders  on  the  State  Farm  ])roduced  an  additional 
2,666  eggs  and  1,424  turkeys  during  the  same  year.  A’lule  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Com- 
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Although  experiments  so  far  have  been  limited,  it  is  hoped  soon  permanently  to  estab- 
lish the  Hungarian  Partridge  on  a shooting  basis  in  Pennsylvania. 


mission’s  eight  Wild  Turkey  klating  Areas  has  been  a definite  forward 
step  in  tlie  production  and  restoration  of  these  popular  birds. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OE  ADULT  BIRDS 

Pursuing  the  Commission’s  policy  of  raising  increased  numbers  of 
full-grown  ringneck  pheasants  and  bobwhite  fiuail  for  spring  restock- 
ing, the  following  adult  birds  were  shipi)ed  from  the  State  Farms  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  of  1936  and  1937: 


Kind 

Sex 

Shipped 

Total 

1036 

1937 

Ringneck 

I’hea.sauts. . . 

...Male 

. . .10,266 

17.562 

27,828 

Ringneck 

Pheasants. . . 

. . . Female . . . 

. . . 591 

3,040 

3,631 

Bobwhite 

Quail  

...Both 

. . . 905 

4,066 

4,971 

In  addition,  33,810  ten  to  twelve  week  old  hen  pheasants  were  also 
shipi)ed  during  the  same  iieriod.  The  benefits  derived  from  this  policy 
are  clearly  shown  in  the  steadily  increasing  pheasant  kills  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

INIortality  records  on  the  farms  for  both  pheasant  and  quail  reached 
an  all-time  low.  Of  93,596  pheasants  sent  to  the  brooders  in  1936- 
1937,  only  7,395  or  7.8  per  cent  were  lost  during  the  brooding  period. 
During  the  same  years  only  2,570  quail,  or  10.5  per  cent,  were  lost 
out  of  a total  of  24,339. 

HUNGARIAN  AND  CHUKAR  PARTRIDGES  EXPERIMENTS 

While  very  limited  experiments  with  the  artificial  propagation  of 
Hungarian  and  Chukar  partridges  had  been  carried  on  in  previous 
years,  substantial  increases  were  achieved  in  the  number  of  Hungarian 
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partridges  produced.  In  1936  a total  of  606  Huns  were  raised  on  the 
farms,  while  in  1937  this  figure  was  increased  to  855.  This  re})resents 
the  largest  number  of  Hungarian  partridges  ever  raised  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  artificial  incubation  and  brooding. 

Many  hitherto  unsolved  jiroblcms  in  connection  with  the  incubation 
and  brooding  of  these  difficult  birds  seem  to  have  been  overcome, 
and  it  is  believed  newly  developed  methods  have  brought  their  propa- 
gation nearer  to  the  point  where  adecpiate  numbers  can  be  produced. 

It  was  also  found  that  Chukar  partridges  are  comparatively  easy 
to  propagate  and  that  their  production  need  only  be  limited  by  avail- 
able equipment  and  stocking  requirements. 

PROPAGATION  IN  THE  FIELD 

Considerable  attention  was  directed  toward  increasing  and  simpli- 
fying game  propagation  by  sportsmen  and  their  organizations  in  the 
field,  and  60,915  day-old  ringneck  pheasant  chicks  and  101,373  hatch- 
ing eggs  were  shipped  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Imjjroved  and  more  detailed  pamphlets  containing  instructions  for 
successfully  raising  pheasants  and  cpiail  were  i)ublishetl,  and  two 
important  educational  films  showing  operations  in  detail  on  the  State 
Game  Farms  were  produced  and  widely  shown. 

The  new  Sportsmen’s  Game  Projiagating  Pen,  in  which  plieasants, 
quail  and  Chukar  partridges  may  be  reared  successfully  in  small  num- 
bers, was  developed  and  made  available  to  sportsmen  and  landowners 
interested  in  game  bird  propagation.  iMore  easily  operated  and  less 


Chukar  Partridges  may  some  day  help  lo  relieve  the  burden  of  shooting  from  our 

native  game  birds. 
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expensive  units  for  field  propagation  were  also  developed  and  recom- 
mended to  sportsmen  in  response  to  their  increased  interest  and 
demands. 

NEW  PHEASANT  BREEDING  STOCK 

In  an  endeavor  to  introduce  new  blood  in  the  ringneck  pheasant 
breeding  stock,  and  to  increase  the  speed  of  flight  and  getaway  of 
pheasants  raised  and  released,  238  selected  Chinese  pheasant  breeders 
were  added  at  the  Jordan  and  Fisher  State  Game  Farms. 

The  following  brief  statistics  show  the  operations  on  the  four  State 


Game  Farms  during  the  biennium: 

Calendar  Year 

Rini/neck  Pheasants  1936  1937 

Total  number  eggs  produced  143,110  170,242 

Total  nuiirber  eggs  set  at  farms 86,667  104,484 

Total  number  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen 48,300  54,488  (a) 

Total  number  day-old  chicks  shipped  to  sportsmen 33,711  27,204 


Total  number  young  pheasants  shipped  for  restocking,.  14,062  19,748 

Total  number  mature  pheasants  shi]>ped  for  restocking.  10,857  20,602 

Includes : 

(a)  1000  sent  to  State  College 

100  sent  to  Eastern  Penitentiary 

Calendar  Year 


Bobwhiie  Quad  1036  1937 

Total  number  eggs  produced  14,137  20,237 

Total  number  eggs  set  at  farm  13,243  19,090 

Total  number  young  quail  shipped  for  restocking 4,176  8,620 

Total  number  mature  quail  shipped  for  restocking 905  4,066 

Calendar  Year 

IVHd,  Turkeys  1036  1937 

Total  number  eggs  produced  (Areas) 4,431 

Total  number  eggs  produced  (Farm) 5,152  2,666 

Total  number  eggs  set 4,320  6,590 

Total  number  turkeys  shipped  for  restocking 2,055  3,034 


This  new  type  sportsmen’s  rearing:  pen  lias  proved  very  sueeessful  and  many  clubs 
are  now  iisint?  it  with  excellent  results. 
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Thousands  of  acres  of  t^ood  game  lan<ls  are  beintf  aetiuired  each  year,  both  in  lar»:e 
and  small  grame  territory.  They  provi^Ie  both  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds. 


GAME  REFUGES  AND  PUBLIC 
HUNTING  GROUNDS 

If  our  game  is  to  maintain  itself  in  sufficient  numbers  to  withstand 
the  inroads  of  civilization  and  its  many  natural  enemies,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  heavy  annual  shooting,  it  must  be  provided  with  favorable 
feeding  and  breeding  grounds,  especially  retreat  areas  or  refuges 
whereon  it  may  live  and  propagate  unmolested. 

The  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  develoiiment  of  such  refuges  and 
the  public  hunting  grounds  surrounding  them  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  the  Commission’s  activities. 

Today  units  of  the  refuge  system,  which  has  become  renowned 
throughout  North  America,  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  additional  ones  are  constantly  being  added.  The 
more  important  units  are  the  State  Game  Lands,  purchased  and  main- 
tained by  the  Commission  from  the  Game  Fund,  and  comju'ise  game 
refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  managed  wholly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sportsmen.  A number  of  refuges  are  established  on  State  Forests, 
the  major  portion  of  those  forests  being  o])on  to  public  hunting. 

Other  units  include  privately-owned  lands  for  which  the  hunting 
rights  are  vested  in  the  Commission  for  a period  of  five  or  more  years. 
These  likewise  include  game  refuges  as  well  as  public  hunting  grounds. 
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EXPANSION  OF  REFUGE  SYSTEM 

The  system  has  expanded  far  beyond  even  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  its  originators  in  1905.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  grown 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement  of  units  in  operation  at  the 
close  of  the  biennium: 

127  Tracts  of  State  Game  Lands,  aggregating  583,358  acres, 
purchase  of  which  was  started  in  1920. 

128  Primary  Refuges  on  State  Game  Lands,  totalling  59,914 
acres.  (This  acreage  is  included  in  the  above.) 

81  Primary  Refuges  on  State  and  National  Forests,  totalling 
67,589  acres. 

44  Auxiliary  Refuge  Projects,  aggregating  52,934  acres,  of 
which  14,734  acres  comprise  refuges,  the  remainder  being 
open  to  public  hunting. 

41  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pi'ojects,  aggregating  47,679 
acres,  of  which  13,038  acres  comprise  refuges  and  safety 
zones,  with  the  remainder  open  to  public  hunting. 

In  accordance  with  the  Commission’s  ]U’esent  policy,  some  of  the 
larger  refuges  were  reduced  to  apj)roximately  1,000  acres,  and  addi- 
tional small  ones  were  established  in  the  general  vicinity  in  order 
to  provide  more  adecpiate  protection  for  small  game. 

For  a comi)lete  list  of  all  refuges  established  at  the  end  of  the 
biennium,  see  Tables  Nos.  8,  9 and  10  found  on  pages  70,  72  and  74  of 
this  report. 

The  following  Primary  State  Game  Refuges  were  established  dur- 
ing tlie  biennium: 


Serial  Number 


County 

of  Refuge 

Acreage 

Adams  

527  G 

187 

Armstrong  

137  

69 

Bedford  

73  G 

390 

Bedford  

97  C 

397 

Bedford  

97  D 

373 

Bedford  

41  B 

100 

Berks 

106  

88 

Berks  

no  A 

175 

l^prks  

no  B 

36 

Bradford  j . . . 

123  

94 

Butler  

47 

Butler  

95  B 

30 

Butler  

95  C 

43 

Butler  

95  D 

23 

Cambria  

108  A 

125 

Cameron  

14  C 

400 

Centre  

103  

180 

Centre  

33  B 

183 

Centre  

33  C 

no 

Clearfield  

77  

134 

Clearfield  

87  

248 

Clearfield  

120  

135 

Clearfield  

98  

150 

Clinton  

89  

345 
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County 

Cumberland  

Cumberland  

Cumberland  

Cumberland  

Cumberland  

Erie  

Erie  

Serial  >tunili(T 
of  Refuse 

527  B 

527  C'  

527  D 

527  E 

527  F 

109  

101  

Acreage 

398 

18.5 

115 

569 

652 

123 

Forest  

519  B 

1.016 

Huntingdon  

73  F 

252 

Huntingdon  

112  

216 

Lackawanna  

91  A 

367 

Lancaster  

136  A 

14 

Lancaster  

136  B 

4 

Lycoming  

68  B 

49 

Lycoming  

68  C 

McKean  

30  B 

334 

Mifflin  

113  

Northumberland  

115  

217 

Potter  

515  C 

303 

Somerset  

Ill  

468 

Sullivan  

13  B 

308 

Sulliyan  

533  

814 

Sullivan  

501  B . . 

Susquehanna  

35  B 

50 

Venango  

96  

94 

Washington  

117  

130 

Wvoniinj’’  

57  D 

144 

York  

83  A 

40 

York  83  B 41 


The  following  Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges  were  established: 


Berks  99  2.S20 


Berks  

100  

122 

Centre  

102  

170 

Huntingdon  

107  

180 

Montour  

101  

40 

Montour  

103  

50 

Montour  

104  

32 

Venango  

98  

200 

York  

108  A 

6 

A'ork  

108  B 

5 

POLICIES  CONTINUE  TO  CHANGE 

Although  policies  in  connection  with  the  program  are  much  the 
same  as  they  have  been  for  almost  two  decades,  the  Commission  has 
made  certain  important  changes  during  the  past  few  years,  as  follows; 

1.  Greater  emphasis  to  be  given  to  the  improvement  of 
game  environment  on  lands  purchased  or  under  its  con- 
trol. 

2.  Greater  efforts  to  be  made  to  accpiire  marginal  farms  to 
become  State  Game  Lands,  instead  of  i)urchasing  only 
wooded  or  forest  lands. 

3.  Reduction  in  size  of  many  of  the  large  refuges  to  approxi- 
mately 1,000  acres,  and  the  creation  of  numerous  addi- 
tional refuges  of  small  size  to  provide  more  adecpiate 
protection  for  both  small  forest  game  and  farm-game. 
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4.  Acquisition  of  more  public  hunting  grounds  and  the  crea- 
tion of  numerous  small  refuges,  in  the  more  intensively 
tilled  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  coopera- 
tive Farm-Game  Program. 

5.  Grouping  together  of  management  units  to  assure  economy 
and  better  administration. 

ACQUISITION  OF  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

Wonderful  progress  was  made  in  the  acquisition  of  State  Game 
Lands,  and  title  was  secured  for  a total  of  75,951.3  acres  during  the 
two-year  period  covered  by  this  report.  Approximately  24,000  acres 
in  addition  were  under  contract  for  purchase  at  the  end  of  this  bien- 
nium. This  brought  the  aggregate  area  of  such  lands,  acquired  over 
a period  of  eighteen  years,  to  583,357.7  acres. 

The  consideration  paid  for  the  75,951.3  acres  amounted  to  $322,- 
201.52,  or  an  average  of  $4.24  per  acre.  The  total  consideration 
for  the  583,357.7  acres  amounted  to  $2,143,570.44,  or  an  average  of 
$3.67  per  acre.  The  higher  average  price  per  acre  is  reflected  largely 
in  the  purchase  of  marginal  or  sub-marginal  farms. 

The  present  value  of  the  583,357.7  acres  of  State  Game  Lands, 
conservatively  estimated,  at  the  end  of  the  biennium  was  $3,070,665, 
or  an  average  value  of  $5.09  per  acre. 


Punorania  of  a portion  of  the  famous  Mt.  Gretna  Military  Keservation,  whieh  was  purchased  by  In 
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One  of  the  outstanding  acquisitions  during  the  biennium  was  tliat 
of  the  Mt.  Gretna  [Military  Itescrvation  in  Lel)anon  County,  com- 
prising 2.207.3  acres,  for  which  title  was  secured  from  the  Department 
of  Military  Affairs  on  [March  30,  1938.  This  acreage,  long  used  for 
training  Pennsylvania’s  National  Guard,  and  well  known  by  persons 
throughout  the  State,  is  now  designated  State  Game  Lands  No.  145. 
Game  management  practices  will  be  conducted  on  this  area  which 
will  materially  increase  the  game  crop  and  to  provide  better  hunting. 
It  will  be  developed  into  a very  valuable  demonstration  area  to  show 
what  can  be  done  by  ap])lying  sound  game  management  practices  on 
suitable  areas.  The  area  includes  about  700  acres  of  good  tillal)le 
farm  land;  the  remainder  being  set  with  a good  stand  of  timber. 

Attention  is  invited  to  Table  Nos.  5,  0 and  7 on  pages  06  to  09 
of  this  report  for  information  as  to  the  acreage  and  cost  of  State  Game 
Lands  acfiuired  each  year  exclusive  of  various  accpiisition  expenses, 
since  the  ])urchase  program  started;  for  the  acreage  containeil  in  each 
of  the  127  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  and  its  C(,)st>;  and  for  the  acre- 
age in  the  respective  counties. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Commission  is  now  laying  greater 
stress  on  the  acquisition  of  marginal  or  sub-marginal  farms  which  are, 
of  course,  more  desirable  for  farm-game  species. 

However,  certain  economic  factors  are  involved  in  the  acciuisition 


ime  Commiission  for  refuges  and  hunting  grounds*  and  us  a game  manugenient  demonstration  project. 
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Worm  fences  are  ereote<l  on  state  «:ame  lands  in  small  jfame  territory  and  planted 
to  berry  and  other  food  and  coyer  |)roducinj?  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  for  wildlife. 


of  old  farms  which  are  less  evident  in  the  acquisition  of  woodland  or 
forest  territory.  For  instance; 

1.  Higher  prices  per  acre  must  be  paid  for  farm  lands  than 
for  woodland,  and  the  prospects  for  returns  from  the  sale 
of  timber  products  are  nil. 

2.  Much  smaller  contiguous  acreages  are  available.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  purchase  areas  of  100  and  200  acres  in  a 
majority  of  the  counties,  but  so  small  an  acreage  accom- 
modates only  a very  few  hunters.  Also,  ordinarily,  such 
small  areas  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  same  effective 
game  management  practices  as  areas  of  500  acres  or  more. 

3.  Acquisition,  administration,  development,  and  manage- 
ment costs  are  much  higher  where  many  small  areas  are 
involved.  Fewer  and  larger  areas  can  be  handled  much 
more  economically. 

Economical  and  efficient  management  of  State  Game  Lands  is  vital 
if  the  land  purchase  program  is  to  continue  to  the  extent  apparently 
desired  Iry  sportsmen. 
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ABSTRACTING  AND  CON\EYANCING 


A meticulous  search  is  made  of  the  title  to  each  tract  of  land  which 
the  Commission  agrees  to  purchase,  and  defects  disclosed  are  cor- 
rected insofar  as  possible  before  settlement  is  made  and  the  title 
conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth.  During  the  biennium  titles  for  a 
total  of  75,951.3  acres,  involving  138  purchase  contracts,  were  con- 
veyed. Some  of  the  titles  had  been  examined  during  the  ju-evious 
biennium  but  were  not  conveyed,  for  one  good  reason  or  another, 
until  this  biennium.  Similarly,  many  practically  completed  titles  were 
pending  at  the  end  of  this  biennium  which  will  be  conveyed  as  soon 
as  possible. 


LAND  SLIRVEAS 

INIiscellaneous  engineering  activities  of  the  Commission  have  ex- 
panded greatly  in  recent  years  due  largely  to  the  more  intensive 
management  and  development  of  lands  purchased  and  leased,  many 
projects  requiring  more  than  routine  study. 

The  major  portion  of  the  field  work  was  involved  in  surveying  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  many  tracts  of  land  under  contract  for  purchase. 
All  lines  and  corners  must  be  permanently  located  and  marked  on  the 
ground.  In  addition  to  this,  surveys  were  made  of  new  refuges,  sites 
for  proposed  dams,  dikes,  roads,  telephone  lines  and  fire  lines  to  be 
constructed  on  State  Game  Lands. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  tracts,  for  which  contracts  for  purchase 
had  been  made,  were  surveyed.  They  were  located  in  thirty-nine 
counties  and  comprised  a total  area  of  77,436.5  acres.  The  total  length 
of  the  survey  lines  amounted  to  540.9  miles. 

The  bounds  of  seven  Primary  Refuges,  located  on  as  many  State 
Game  Lands,  were  surveyed.  They  comprised  a total  of  4,543  acres, 
with  a boundary  line  length  of  twenty-nine  and  three-tenth  miles. 
Fourteen  and  three-tenth  miles  of  outside  old  boundary  lines  were  re- 
surveyed  for  painting  and  tagging. 

FOOD  AND  COVER  DEVELOPMENT 

The  food  and  cover  development  work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
given  particular  emphasis  during  recent  years,  and  the  major  accom- 
plishments in  this  field  during  the  biennium  are  here  briefly  sum- 
marized. The  work  was  accomplished  with  a minimum  of  cost  to  the 
Game  Commission  because  of  assistance  rendered  by  the  CCC,  the 
WPA,  and  the  XYA.  This  ojiportunity  is  taken  to  express  grateful 
appreciation  to  these  organizations  and  to  the  field  personnel  of  the 
Commission  for  their  splendid  cooperation  in  this  important  under- 
taking. 
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Many  j>Iots  are  sown  to  graine  food  mixtures  on  state  ijame  lands  and  on  eooijerative 

farni-};aine  areas. 


Because  of  budget  limitations,  food  and  cover  ini])rovemcnt  were 
confined  to  State  Game  Lands  and  Game  Refuges.  However,  as  a 
result  of  educational  efforts  by  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands  and 
officers  in  the  field,  considerable  work  of  tliis  kind  was  accomplished 
on  privately-owned  lands  by  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  individuals 
who  were  interested  in  jiroviding  wildlife  with  ailcquate  food  supplies 
and  good  cover. 

FOOD  PLOTS 

During  the  planting  season  of  1937  approximately  500  acres,  com- 
prising more  than  500  plots  on  State  tiamc  Lands,  were  planted  to 
various  kinds  of  cereals,  nearly  all  in  small  game  territory.  In  addi- 
tion, arrangements  were  made  with  neighboring  farmers  for  the  plant- 
ing of  174  aci'es  on  such  lands  on  a share  liasis. 

SPECIAL  FOOD  PLOT  MIXTURE 

After  consideralde  experimentation,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  a mixture  of  seeds,  which  it  is  believed  will 
prove  well  adai>ted  for  game  food  plot  i)lanting  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
worked  out.  The  formula  was  announced  in  the  spring  of  1938  and 
by  arrangements  with  seed  houses,  was  made  available  to  all  persons 
interested.  IMore  than  four  tons  of  it  were  planted.  The  greater 
proportion  was  pui'chased  and  planted  by  sportsmen,  although  part 
of  it  was  jilanted  by  the  Commission  on  its  Game  Lands  and  Refuges. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  formula  is  to  provide  a continuous  supply 
of  game  food  from  early  fall  until  late  winter.  This  is  accomplished 
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by  including  in  the  mixture  some  species  maturing  early  in  the  fall, 
and  others  which  retain  seeds  on  the  stems  until  late  in  the  winter. 
The  mixture  likewise  contains  certain  sjiecies  having  strong  stems 
which  assist  in  holding  up  the  weaker  stemmed  iilants,  thus  providing 
support  so  necessary  to  keej)  the  food  above  snow  during  severe  winter 
weather. 


NURSERY  STOCK  PLANTED 

A total  of  507,967  evergreen  seedling  trees  also  were  planted  on 
various  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  to  jirovide  cover.  These  plantings 
were  in  clumps  or  strips  and  not  in  solid  blocks  as  is  customary  for 
reforestation.  In  addition  221,610  game-food  iiroducing  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  were  raised  in  the  State  Forest  Nursery  at  Mont  Alto  and 
in  the  Game  Commission’s  Nursery  near  Beavertown  and  jdanted  on 
State  Game  Lands.  This  material  included  bittersweet,  Asiatic  chest- 
nut, Russian  mulberry,  Japanese  rose,  persimmon,  frost  grape,  etc. 
]\Iore  than  250,000  grapevine  cuttings  were  also  planted.  The  WPA 
and  NYA  assisted  in  transplanting  thousands  of  additional  shrubs 
and  vines  from  privately  owned  lands  where  they  were  plentiful  to 
State  Game  Lands  and  Refuges. 

The  NYA,  during  the  biennium,  gave  splendid  cooperation  at  the 
Beavertown  Nursery  by  collecting  and  cleaning  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  seeds  of  game-food  producing  ])lants.  They  likewise  cooperated 
splendidly  in  taking  care  of  seedlings  in  the  nursery  during  the  summer 


Thousands  of  s:aine  food  producinjj:  trees,  shriilis  and  vines  are  raised  at  the  (laine 
Commission’s  nursery  at  Beavertown,  part  of  which  is  shown  al>ove. 
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months  and  by  assisting  in  preparing  seedlings  for  shipment.  Their 
help  made  it  possible  to  raise  considerably  more  game-food  producing 
plants  than  coidd  have  been  provided  otherwise. 

RELEASE  CUTTINGS 

In  order  to  improve  food  conditions  on  forest  areas,  a great  many 
release  cuttings  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  blackberry  briars,  grape- 
vines, hawthorns,  dogwoods  and  other  game-food  producing  plants. 
These  cutting  operations  included  the  removal  of  all  competitive 
grovdh,  thereby  permitting  sunlight  to  enter  and  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  millions  of  game-food  producing  plants,  shrubs  and  vines, 
and  increase  tlieir  yearly  production.  Sprouts  from  hardwood 
stumps  furnished  browse  for  deer  and  rabbits. 

Such  work  produces  results  similar  to  the  planting  of  clumps  of 
game-food  shrubs,  berries  and  vines.  A total  of  3,825  acres  of  such 
release  plot  cuttings  were  made  on  1,660  different  plots  on  State  Game 
Lands  distributed  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Much  of  this  work 
was  done  by  CCC  camps  and  by  ATA  labor. 

THINNING  OPERATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  release  plots,  thinnings  were  carried  on  over 
hundreds  of  acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  thereby  stimulating  the  growth 
of  the  remaining  trees  in  the  stand,  and  improving  conditions  for 
wildlife  by  promoting  better  seed  crops  and  more  undergrowth. 

On  State  Game  Lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where  there 
are  areas  containing  considerable  large  timber,  arrangements  were 
made  to  sell  some  of  the  timber  from  areas  where  improvements  were 
needed  to  better  the  game-food  and  cover  supply.  Sales  were  made 
from  a great  many  different  tracts  and  the  total  area  cut  over 
amounted  to  apiiroximately  4,000  acres. 

Such  cutting  ojiens  uii  the  crown  canopy  of  the  trees  and  encourages 
the  growth  of  sprouts  and  ground  vegetation  essential  as  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife.  A timber  sale  agreement  was  made  with  each 
individual  before  cutting  started.  Arrangements  were  always  made  to 
leave  standing  sutheient  desirable  game-food  producing  trees,  such 
as  beech  and  wild  cherry,  den  trees,  and  all  food  producing  shrubs. 
Receipts  for  wood  products  from  these  sales  between  June  1,  1936, 
to  May  31,  1938,  amounted  to  almost  $9,000.  However,  the  value  is 
not  alone  in  the  dollars  and  cents  received,  but  principally  to  wild- 
life as  a result  of  its  environmental  improvements. 

APPLE  TREES  PRUNED 

On  nearly  all  tracts  of  land  there  are  a great  many  apple  trees, 
either  in  old  orchards  or  along  tram  grades  and  abandoned  lumber 
camps.  IMore  than  36,000  of  these  and  other  fruit  trees  were  primed, 
largely  through  the  aid  of  the  NYA  and  the  WPA.  Such  pruning 
increases  the  capacity  of  the  trees  to  bear  fruit.  In  addition  to  pruning. 
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a great  many  trees  were  released  from  competing  growtli.  Pruned 
branches  were  piled  near  the  trees  to  provide  both  food  for  deer 
and  cover  and  food  for  rabbits.  Practically  all  kinds  of  game  feed 
on  either  the  fruit,  buds  or  bark  of  apple  trees,  which  makes  them 
among  the  most  desirable  of  all  game-food  producers. 


A great  many  smaller  food  and  cover  develoinnent  projects  also 
were  and  are  now  being  conducted.  These  include  the  collection  of 
nuts  and  seeds,  and  the  planting  of  them  directly  on  Game  Lands,  and 
the  transfer  of  many  shrubs  from  privately-owned  lands  where  they 
were  plentiful  to  Game  Lands.  The  WPA,  NYA,  and  the  CCG  camps 
also  made  other  cover  improvements,  such  as  brush  heaps,  log  shelters, 
various  kinds  of  feeding  shelters,  worm  fences  in  the  larger  old  aban- 
doned fields,  rough  arbors,  etc.  On  various  tracts  bittersweet,  as  welt 
as  grapevine  cuttings,  were  planted  around  roughly  constructed  arbors. 

The  Commission  is  anxious  to  have  the  State  Game  Lands  developed 
into  the  very  best  possible  habitats  for  wildlife.  However,  it  takes 
funds  to  carry  on  a worthwhile  program  on  more  than  one-half  million 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands  and  Game  Refuges.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  was  fortunate  during  the  j)ast  biennium  to  have  had  a great 
deal  of  the  labor  handled  by  the  CCG,  the  WPA,  and  the  NYA.  All 
of  these  organizations  have  done  excellent  work,  but  they  will  not 
always  be  available.  Until  the  Commission  is  again  thrown  back  on 
its  own  resources,  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  with  this 
minimum  expenditure. 

To  stimulate  more  interest  among  sportsmen  and  others  in  food 
and  cover  develoj^ment,  several  articles  were  prepared  and  published 
in  the  GAME  NEWS.  Bulletin  No.  11  was  revised  and  an  additional 
10,000  copes  printed — its  fifth  edition.  Bulletin  No.  16,  dealing  with 
farm  practices  as  they  affect  wildlife,  was  also  prepared  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  printing  the  first  edition. 


The  Commission,  early  in  1936,  inaugurated  a Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program  intended  to  improve  hunting  conditions  in  the  more 
intensively  cultivated  and  thickly  j')opulated  sections  of  the  State. 

Eight  counties  were  originally  selected  in  which  the  program  was 
applicable,  but  this  was  soon  expanded  to  twenty-one,  eleven  in  the 
southeastern  section  and  ten  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State, 
as  follows: 


OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 


COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM 


Southeastern  Section 
Chester  Lebanon 

Delaware  Northampton 

Philadelphia  Lehigh 

Montgomery  Herk.s 
Bucks  Dauphin  (southern 

Lancaster  half) 


Allegheny 

Washington 

Greene 

Beaver 

Lawrence 


Southwestern  Section 


Butler 

Indiana 


Westmoreland 

Fayette 

Armstrong 
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Wliile  some  work  was  conducted  on  the  first  project  in  Chester 
County  before  the  beginning  of  the  iiresent  biennium,  the  project 
was  not  completed  until  later.  Accomplishments  to  the  end  of  the 
biennium  arc  indicated  in  Table  No.  11,  page  75. 

A total  of  forty-one  projects  were  arranged  for  in  seventeen  of  the 
twenty-one  counties.  Agreements  with  the  various  cooperating  farm 
owners  and  tenants  vest  only  the  hunting  rights  in  the  Commission. 
A total  of  589  lease  agreements  were  secured,  only  three  of  which 
were  later  cancelled. 


An  of  the  (iaim*  Coniniission  hel]>«<  a lamlowiier  lay  out  and  post  a safety  /one 

around  his  build !n;i;^s. 

Thirty-six  of  the  forty-one  ]u-ojects  were  completely  set  up  at  the 
termination  of  the  biennium.  Within  these  thirty-six  projects  a total 
of  492  safety  zones  around  l)uildings,  comprising  9,393  acres,  and  452 
refuges,  comprising  3,645  acres,  were  established.  The  combined  acre- 
age in  refuges  and  safety  zones  amounted  to  13,038.5  acres.  The 
remaining  area,  31,100.9  acres,  is  oi>en  to  public  hunting.  One  of  the 
])rovisions  f)f  the  ])rogram  is  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  leased 
acreage  must  be  open  to  ])ublic  hunting.  Experience  to  date  indicates 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-three  ])er  cent  of  the  leased 
area  comprises  safety  zones,  which  leaves  only  about  ten  per  cent  of 
the  area  available  for  game  refuges.  However,  in  most  instances,  the 
safety  zones  really  constitute  refuges.  Safety  zones  are  provided  to 
protect  the  farmer,  his  family,  and  his  livestock,  but  if  he  wishes 
to  limit  them  or  to  iiermit  hunting  on  them,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
doing  so.  No  one,  however,  is  permitted  to  hunt  within  a game  refuge. 
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ijiiiif  \ot<*  a(  top  rl«:hl. 


REACTIONS  TO  THE  PLAN 


During  the  small  game  hunting  season  of  1937  various  members 
of  the  office  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands  conducted  a 
survey  of  established  projects,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  question- 
naires were  sent  to  cooperating  farmers  and  sportsmen.  The  object 
of  this  survey  was  to  determine  the  reaction  of  both  farmers  and 
hunters  to  the  plan,  and  how  satisfactorily  it  functioned.  The  inves- 
tigation clearly  indicated  that  a large  majority  of  cooperating  farmers 
were  fully  satisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the  plan  and  its  operation 
under  hunting  pressure. 

Most  of  the  farmers  reported  that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
recommend  the  plan  to  other  farmers.  It  was  evident  that  the  out- 
standing feature  from  the  farmers’  point  of  view  was  the  protection 
the  plan  offered.  Very  few  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  game 
laws  or  special  regulations  governing  the  projects  occurred.  Every 
other  feature  which  the  plan  presented  seemed  to  be  of  minor  con- 
sideration to  them. 

That  the  plan  was  closely  observed  by  farmers  in  general,  and  that 
it  appealed  to  them  was  evident,  since  shortly  after  the  1937  hunting 
season  man}'  of  the  adjoining  farm  owners,  who  had  previously  refused 
to  cooperate,  asked  to  do  so. 

The  first  big  step  in  the  program  has  been  successfully  negotiated. 
The  idea  has  been  sold  to  innumerable  farmers  and  sportsmen.  The 
big  job  facing  the  Commission  now  is  that  of  development  and  man- 
agement of  the  various  projects.  The  two  principal  items  of  concern 
in  this  connection  are  to  what  extent  farmers  and  sportsmen  will 
cooperate  in  making  environmental  improvements,  and  whether  the 
cost  of  development,  management  and  protection  will  be  within  reason- 
able limits. 

COSTS  OF  OPERATION 

The  Commission  allotted  $50,000  for  each  year  of  the  biennium,  but 
in  neither  year  was  that  amount  expended.  The  total  expenditures 
classified  by  operations  were  as  follows: 


Projects 

Average 

% of 

Involved 

Cost  per 

Amount 

Total 

No. 

Acres 

Acre 

Securing  leases 

and  map- 

ping  project  areas 87.326.61 

18.8 

41 

47,679.4 

1.8c. 

Establishing  the 

projects..  22.261.44 

57.3 

36 

44,139.4 

5.7c. 

Protection  

4,820.16 

12.4 

36 

44,139.4 

11.0c. 

Development  and  mainte- 

nance  

4,440.46 

11.5 

36 

44,139.4 

10.5c. 

Totals  

29.0c. 

The  above  does  not  include  a certain  amount  represenfing  over- 
head expenditures,  but  does  cover  all  field  expenditures.  The  program 
is  more  or  less  in  its  infancy,  so  average  per-acre  costs  to  date  are 
naturally  high. 
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Efforts  to  improve  enviromnental  conditions  witliin  the  various 
project  areas  was  limited  largely  to  sowing  grain  food  plots,  and  the 
purchase  of  standing  grain  from  cooperating  farmers.  Expenditures 
for  development  and  maintenance  comprised  eleven  and  five-tenth 
per  cent  of  the  total  expendittircs.  Including  only  the  projects  on 
which  the  expenditures  for  these  purposes  were  made,  the  average  cost 
was  ten  and  five-tenth  cents  per  project-acre  })er  year. 

The  total  average  cost  of  the  program  (about  twenty-nine  cents  per 
project-acre  per  year)  is  frankly  higher  than  may  ap))ear  warranted. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  can  be  somewhat  reduced  over  a period 
of  years,  but  indications  are  these  oi)erating  costs  will  not  be  higher 
than  they  would  be  if  the  Commission  purchased  similar  lands  for 
small  game. 


Refuge  Keeper’s  Headquarters  at  the  Pyniatuning  Waterfowl  Refuge,  near  Uiiesville, 

('raw  f o r d C’  o u n t ,v . 

THE  PYMATUNING  REFUGE 

The  Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge,  on  the  ipiper  dam  of  the 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  Crawford  County,  south  of  Einesville,  was 
established  in  1935.  It  is  proving  decidedly  successful  as  a feeding, 
resting,  and  nesting  area  for  wild  waterfowl.  The  refuge  contains  3,670 
acres  of  which  approximately  2,500  acres  are  submerged  and  well 
stocked  with  acpiatic  and  marsh  food  i)lants.  A large  proportion  of 
the  remaining  1,170  acres  is  open  ground  suitable  for  upland  game. 

All  possible  efforts  were  exerted  to  increase  the  amount  of  desirable 
duck  and  other  migratory  bird  footls.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  cooperated  splendidly  in  this  connection  by  offering 
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expert  advice  and  arranging  for  some  planting  material.  Almost  $1,000 
was  spent  in  purchasing  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  Fifty  pounds 
of  wild  rice  seed,  300  pounds  wild  duck  millet,  100  pounds  smart 
weed,  and  300  pounds  of  wampee  seeds  also  were  purchased.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  material  purchased,  thousands  of  small  water  plants  were 
transplanted  from  other  nearby  areas  where  they  were  abundant. 
This  included  44,000  wild  celery  plants  and  8,000  sago  pond  weed 
plants  transplanted  from  Conneaut  Lake.  Grains  of  various  kinds  also 
were  planted  on  the  tillable  areas  included  within  the  refuge. 

Between  fifty  and  seventy-five  acres  of  grain  was  harvested  an- 
nually and  used  for  winter  feeding  at  the  refuge  and  in  several 
adjoining  counties.  During  1937  the  Refuge  Keeper  harvested  approxi- 
mately 960  bushels  of  ear  corn,  62,000  pounds  of  mixed  grain,  forty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat,  forty  bushels  of  buckwheat,  and  thirty-five 
bushels  of  duck  wheat.  Of  this  amount  280  bushels  of  ear  corn  and 
5,400  pounds  of  mixed  grain  were  used  for  winter  feeding  in  Crawford, 
Mercer,  Erie  and  Venango  counties.  The  remainder,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a quantity  retained  for  seeding  the  following  year,  was  used 
for  feeding  in  and  near  the  refuge. 

During  the  winter  of  1936-1937  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  muskrats  in  the  refuge  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  large 
quantities  of  aquatic  plants  needed  for  food  by  wild-waterfowl.  A 
total  of  1,319  muskrats  were  trapped  and  pelted,  for  which  the  Com- 
mission received  $2,060.45.  No  trapping  was  done  during  the  winter 
of  1937-1938. 

The  Pymatuning  refuge  has  developed  into  an  excellent  breeding 
area  for  certain  species  of  upland  game  because  of  the  abundance  of 
food  and  natural  cover.  Ringneck  pheasants  and  rabbits  are  becoming 
particularly  abundant  and  will  furnish  a source  of  supply  for  restock- 
ing other  areas  in  the  future.  Even  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1938 
an  excess  of  rabbits  was  evident  and  about  500  were  trapped  for 
restocking  in  other  parts  of  Crawford  County. 

Public  entry  into  the  refuge  is  prohibited  to  prevent  needless  dis- 
turbance to  nesting  waterfowl  and  other  migratory  and  upland  game 
species. 

Early  in  the  biennium  the  Commission  authorized  the  construction 
of  a museum  on  the  area  in  which  to  exhibit  mounted  specimens  of 
wild  waterfowl  and  other  migratory  birds.  Construction  was  started 
in  1937  and  practically  completed  at  the  end  of  the  biennium.  Ample 
parking  space  and  toilet  facilities  are  being  provided,  and  this  educa- 
tional museum  and  the  waterfowl  usually  in  evidence,  especially  during 
the  spring  and  fall  migrations,  will  attract  thousands  of  visitors 
annually. 
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FOREST  FIRES 


Field  personnel  of  the  Commission  devoted  considerable  time  in 
cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Forest  and  Waters  in  extinguish- 
ing forest  fires.  Lands  in  which  the  Commission  is  particularly  inter- 
ested which  were  damaged  by  forest  fires  were: 


State  Game  Lands 2815  Acres 

Primary  State  Game  Refuges 274  Acres 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges 15  Acres 


ROAD  REPAIRS,  REFUGE  LINES,  ETC. 

All  Game  Refuges  are  surrounded  by  brushed-out  lines  six  to  ten 
feet  in  width,  which  are  mowed  annually,  and  by  a single  strand  of 
No.  9 wire.  These  lines  total  approximately  1,000  miles  in  length. 
To  provide  further  protection  and  to  make  the  Game  Lands  and 
Refuges  more  accessible  for  management  and  administrative  purposes, 
roads  and  trails  are  built.  All  such  roads  are  closed  except  to  repre- 
sentatives of  conservation  or  police  agencies  when  on  official  business. 
Outside  boundary  lines  of  State  Game  Lands,  wherever  they  are 
essential  in  providing  forest  fire  protection,  are  brushed  out  to  a 
width  of  about  four  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  Game  Refuge  Keepers  were  able  to 
do  in  maintaining  roads,  mowing  refuge  lines,  fire  trails,  etc.,  relief 
agencies  such  as  WPA,  NYA,  etc.,  assisted  in  walling  up  springs, 
mowing  boundary  lines,  establishing  refuges,  cutting  fire  trails,  build- 
ing game  feeding  shelters,  clearing  patches  on  which  to  plant  game 
food,  etc. 

A dam  which  was  started  during  the  previous  biennium  was  com- 
pleted on  State  Game  Lands  No.  56  in  Bucks  County.  It  covers  an 
area  of  approximately  thirty-seven  acres,  and  provides  an  excellent 
place  for  fish  as  well  as  a nesting  and  resting  place  for  wild  waterfowl. 

Two  of  the  four  CCC  camps  which  remained  to  carry  on  work  on 
the  larger  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  w'ere  discontinued  during  the 
biennium.  The  two  remaining  camps  were  located  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  44  in  Elk  County  and  No.  12  in  Bradford  County.  The 
CCC  camps  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  making  game  lands  more 
accessible  for  administration  and  protection  purposes  through  the 
building  of  roads  and  trails. 

FIXED  CHARGES 

Commonwealth  owned  property  is  not  subject  to  taxation,  but  to 
avoid  hardships  on  counties  and  to  township  roads  and  schools  statu- 
tory fixed  charges  are  paid  on  State  Game  Lands  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
These  fixed  charges  amounted  to  $52,643.79  during  this  biennium. 
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ARCHERY  PRESERVES 


The  Legislature  in  1937  authorized  the  Commission  to  set  aside  and 
maintain  not  to  exceed  two  Archery  Hunting  Preserves  for  the  use  of 
bows  and  arrows  only,  and  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  it  deemed  advisable  tor  the  proper  government  and  use 
thereof.  One  of  these  preserves  was  established  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  13  in  Davidson  Townshij),  Sullivan  County,  the  other  on  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  in  Hickory  Township,  Forest  County. 

Both  are  well  posted  and  surrounded  by  a well-defined  brushed  line 
and  marked  with  a single  strand  of  No.  9 wire.  A special  permit  at  a 
fee  of  $2  is  recpiired  to  liunt  with  the  bow  and  arrow  on  these 
preserves. 

DOG  TRAINING  PRESERVES 

The  Legislature  in  1937  also  authorized  the  Commission  to  set 
aside  and  maintain  training  preserves  for  dogs,  and  to  adopt  and 
enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the  i)roi>er  government  and  use 
thereof. 

As  a result,  a Retriever  Training  Preserve  was  established  in  Octo- 
ber, 1937,  on  160  acres  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McLean 
in  Upper  Dublin  Township,  [Montgomery  County,  and  a Bird  Dog 
Training  Preserve  of  990  acres  was  established  in  October,  1937,  on 
lands  of  the  Armstrong  Forest  Comiiany  in  Ridgway  Township,  Elk 
County. 


Kach  year  more  and  more  luinlers  are  beeoinins:  areliery  minded.  Two  special  archery 
preserves  have  been  established  for  these  modern  Kobin  Hoods. 
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Thousands  of  i^aine  birds  are  stocked  anmiallv  in  depleted  coverts.  Here  imported 
II  iing;arian  Partridg:t*>*  are  being  released. 


GAME  RESEARCH  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Up  until  a few  years  ago  little  or  no  wildlife  research  was  carried 
on  in  Pennsylvania.  However,  just  ju'ior  to  the  opening  of  this  bien- 
nium the  Commission  decided  to  enter  into  the  research  field  more 
extensively  and  established  a separate  Division  to  carry  on  that  work 
and  to  administer  the  game  distribution  jirogram.  Since  the  Division’s 
functions  are  concerned  with  two  entirely  different  though  closely 
related  activities,  each  will  be  considered  separately. 

RESEARCH 

Shortly  following  the  creation  of  the  Division,  a long-time  research 
program  was  inaugurated.  Its  major  objectives  have  been  hardly 
more  than  entered  upon,  but  already  certain  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted with  extremely  gratifying  results.  Reports  on  various  pliases 
of  the  work  have  been  jirinted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News  and 
various  other  wildlife  publications.  A brief  summary  of  those  inves- 
tigations recently  comideted,  together  with  outlines  of  projects  pres- 
ently active,  is  given  below: 

(1)  A detailed  study  of  the  history,  ojieration,  cost  and  effects  of 
the  Commission’s  bounty  system  was  undertaken  and  comideted  late 
in  1936.  A full  report  on  the  investigation  was  published  as  Research 
Bidletin  No.  1,  entitled  “The  Pennsylvania  Bounty  System.” 
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('ontrolled  Shooting:  Areas  have  been  established  in  eertain  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  test  the  game  productivity  of  prop<*rly  managed  areas. 


(2)  The  effects  of  the  Commission’s  past  rabbit  management  activi- 
ties were  carefully  studied  and  reported  upon.  This  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a new  rabbit  program  embracing  numerous  special  wild 
propagating  areas  and  large-scale  live-trapping  and  redistribution 
activities.  An  article  outlining  the  findings  and  announcing  the  new 
program  appeared  in  the  Game  News,  while  a brief  report  on  the  first 
year’s  activities  will  be  found  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

(3)  The  mechanics  of  winter  deer  losses  were  minutely  studied  in 
their  relations  each  to  the  other.  A detailed  discussion  of  the  findings 
was  printed  in  the  Game  News. 

(4)  Investigations  designed  to  determine  the  effects  of  various 
climatic  conditions  upon  the  body  weight  and  daily  food  consumption 
of  deer  were  completed  in  April,  1938.  The  findings  are  at  present 
being  prepared  for  immediate  publication. 

(5)  In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Forestry  and  Conservation 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a comparative  study  of  the  physio- 
logical characteristics  common  to  different  strains  of  wild  turkeys  was 
completed.  A short  technical  bulletin  covering  the  subject  is  in 
preparation. 

(6)  A comprehensive  study  of  the  wild  turkey  in  its  native  haunts 
also  will  shortly  appear  in  printed  form. 
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(7)  A large-scale  bird  banding  and  mammal  tagging  program  has 
been  carried  tlirough  two  years’  operation  with  many  interesting  and 
important  facts  already  brought  to  light  by  it.  A progress  report  on 
the  project  was  presented  at  the  Third  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference, held  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  February,  1938. 

(8)  The  establishment  of  several  controlled  shooting  areas  was 
undertaken  in  1936.  The  projects  are  designed  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  annual  production  of  game  on  representative  land  areas.  A 
progress  report  covering  the  operation  of  three  units  was  also  delivered 
at  the  Wildlife  Conference. 

(9)  In  1937  plans  were  laid  for  the  undertaking  of  comprehensive 
research  studies  concerning  the  effects  of  changing  climatic  conditions 
upon  game  birds  and  mammals.  This  work  has  necessitated  the  con- 
struction of  certain  rather  complicated  laboratory  apimratus  wherein 
any  desired  climatic  conditions  may  be  reproduced  with  reasonable 
accuracy.  The  equipment  simultaneously  allows  for  the  mechanical 
recording  of  the  activity  of  the  experimental  animals  when  subjected 
to  the  various  climatic  changes. 

Cooperative  Unit  Established — Late  in  1937  the  Commisison  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  cover- 
ing the  establishment  of  a cooperative  research  unit. 


ISanding:  and  releasing  a ehiikur  partritige.  All  game  birds  are  banded  to  cheek  their 

movements. 
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Known  as  the  Pennsylvania.  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit, 
the  project  headquarters  are  located  at  State  College.  It  is  jointly 
financed  by  the  three  cooperating  agencies  and  its  aim  is  toward 
the  solution  of  certain  current  wildlife  problems  and  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a greater  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the  various  game 
species. 

The  first  stages  of  work  were  inaugurated  in  March,  1938.  As  yet 
the  detailed  program  has  been  barely  more  than  outlined,  but  the 
results  obtained  from  the  ])roposed  studies  should  eventually  prove 
of  great  practical  value  to  the  Commission  in  its  task  of  administering 
the  game  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  be  of  considerable  aid 
to  the  nation-wide  game  restoration  movement. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GAME 


During  the  biennium  the  Commission’s  restocking  activities  have 
been  greatly  increased.  More  mature  birds  have  been  produced  on 
the  State  Game  Farms,  larger  game  purchases  have  been  made,  while 
live-trapping  and  redistribution  activities  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 
This  was  clone  to  help  offset  the  adverse  effects  of  the  winter  of  1935- 
36,  to  encourage  game  breeding  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
supplant  the  anticipated  elimination  of  certain  supply  sources.  A 
summary  of  the  activities  is  given  below: 

,:,  Game  Purchases — During  the  biennium  the  Commission  expended 
f()r  the  purchase  of  game  a total  of  $147,265.34. 

The  following  game  birds  and  animals  were  purchased  for  release: 

_____ 


W Fiscal  Year  1936-37  Fiscal  Year  1937-38 

Species  Number  Cost  Number  Cost 

f ';.^vibottontail  Rabbits  73,729  S38, 339.20  59,122  $31,129.44 

I -Aj^*Ringiieck  Pheasants  14,254  29,887.50  5,275  13,066.20 

j p'Bobwhite  Quail  69  150.00  480  1,110.25 

Hungarian  Partridges  ....  2,343  8,127.00  6,607  22,673.25 

Chukar  Partridges  369  1,750.00  156  659.50 

Fox  Squirrel  104  130.00  ....  .... 

Geese  30  176.00 

Raccoons  14  67 .00  . . . . . . . . 

Totals  90,903  §78,626.70  71,640  §68,638.64 


The  eggs  and  game  listed  below  were  purchased  and  used  for 
propagating  purposes  at  the  State  Game  Farms: 


Fiscal  Year  1936-37  Fiscal  Year  1937-38 

Species  Number  Cost  Number  Cost 

Chukar  Partridges  10  §40.00  5 §22.50 

Ruffed  Grouse  48  360.00 

Hungarian  Partridges 52  175.50 

Chinese  Pheasants  ....  238  562.50 


Totals  58  .§400.00  295  §760.50 


Eggs 

Chukar  Partridges  50  §25.00 

Mongolian  Pheasants  ....  100  35.00 


Totals 


150  §60.00 
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Express  costs  on  purchased  game  amounted  to  $32, 492. 76,  the  total 
for  1936-37  being  $18,006.35,  while  that  for  1937-38  was  $14,486.41. 

V. 

Live-Trapping  of  Wild  Game — As  in  the  past,  wild  game  was  m 
many  instances  live-trapiied  on  areas  closed  to  limiting  and  later 
released  in  open  shooting  territory.  The  nnmbers  of  the  various 
species  so  tra]iped  and  released  are  shown  below: 


Species 

Fiscal  Year 

1936-37 

Fiscal  Year  1937-38 

Cottontail  Rabbits  . . 

719 

0,853 

Ringneck  Pheasants  . . 

246 

517 

Grey  Squirrels  

461 

644 

Raccoons  

4 

Bobwhite  Quail  

6 

Mallard  Ducks  

13 

Totals  

1,450 

7,020 

Total  Game  Release 

— Below  is  listed,  as  to  sources,  the  species 

game  released  within  the  Commonwe; 

dth  during 

the  biennium: 

Fiscal  Year  1036-37 

Species 

Game  Farms 

Purchased 

Trapped 

Total 

Cottontail  Rabbits  . . 

4 

73,729 

719 

74,452 

Ringneck  Pheasants.. 

33,137 

14,254 

246 

47,637 

Bobwhite  Quail  

8,439 

60 

7 

8,506 

Wild  Turkevs  

2,638 

2,638 

Hungarian  Partridges 

195 

2,343 

2,538 

Chukar  Partridges  . . . 

369 

369 

Fox  Squirrels  

1 

104 

105 

Canadian  Geese  

30 

30 

Mallard  Ducks  

578 

13 

591 

Raccoons  

12 

14 

4 

30 

Reeves  Pheasants  . . . 

162 

162 

Grey  Squirrels  

461 

461 

Totals  

45,166 

90,903 

1,450 

137,519 

Fiscal  Year  1937-38 

Species 

Game  Farms 

Purchased 

Trapped 

Total 

Cottontail  Rabbits  . . 

59,122 

5 ,853 

64,975 

Ringneck  Pheasants 

43,193 

5,275 

517 

48,985 

Bobwhite  Quail  

13,255 

480 

6 

13.741 

Wild  Turkevs  

2,343 

2,343 

Hungarian  Partridges 

179 

6,607 

6,786 

Chukar  Partriilges  . . . 

165 

156 

321 

Grey  Squirrels  

4 

644 

648 

Mallard  Ducks  

177 

177 

Raccoons  

20 

20 

Totals  

59.336 

71,640 

7.020 

137,996* 
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In  addition  to  tliese  figures,  864  pheasants  and  seventy-five  mallard 
ducks,  obtained  under  the  terms  of  regulated  shooting  grounds  per- 
mits issued  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  were  released  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1937-38.  Also  fifty  pheasants  were  purchased  under 
the  agreement  with  landowners  on  Farm-Game  Cooperative  Projects 
and  released  thereon. 


* Exclusive  of  S64  ringneck  pheasants  and  75  Mallard  ducks  turned  over  to  the 
Game  Commission  by  holders  of  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Permits  for  stocking 
purposes,  as  required  by  law,  and  50  ringneck  pheasants  propagated  and  released 
on  cooperative  farm  game  projects. 


Sportsmen’s  organizations  help  restock  depleted  areas  by  trapping  rabbits  ofi'  land 
where  no  bunting  is  permitted  and  releasing  them  where  publie  hunting  is  allowed. 
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Lectures  and  motion  pictures  are  presented  in  the  public  schools  throujflKuit  the 

school  year. 

EDUCATION 

Education  continue?  to  play  an  important  part  in  our  wildlife 
])rogram,  and  the  demand  for  such  material,  visual  and  otherwise, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  expand  this  phase  of  its 
activities  considerably. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

As  usual,  the  demand  for  lecture  service  was  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  it.  The  recorded  number  of  educational  meetings 
attended  by  all  personnel  of  the  Department  from  the  Commissioners 
on  down  to  the  meml)ers  of  the  field  organization  numbered  7.()(ib, 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  so  reached  was  1,055,011.  The  number 
in  each  case  was  triple  that  of  any  other  biennium.  iNIeetings  attended 
by  the  office  staff  totaled  303,  reaching  an  audience  of  60,200.  Those 
attended  by  field  officers  totaled  5,959,  reaching  86(),526.  while  the 
traveling  lecturer,  who  attended  at  least  two  meetings  a day  on  the 
average,  visited  803  places  and  reached  128,285  ])ersons.  Of  all  meet- 
ings, sportsmen’s  organizations  totaled  well  over  fifty  ]ier  cent,  schools 
twenty  jier  cent,  and  miscellaneous  meetings,  including  Scouts,  4-11 
clubs,  bird  clubs,  service  clubs,  etc.,  thirty  per  cent. 

Special  efforts  were  made  to  interest  Boy  Scouts  and  4-H  clubs  to 
adopt  and  carry  on  a well-rounded  program  of  wildlife  conseiwation 
locally,  with  unusual  success.  iNIore  stress  was  laid  upon  wihllife 
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conservation  in  the  schools  than  ever  before,  and  the  possibility  that 
a study  of  our  natural  resources  will  soon  become  an  important  part 
of  every  school  curriculum  is  almost  certain. 


MOTION  PICTURES 

The  motion  ])icture  program  was  stressed  particularly  and  ten  new 
films  depicting  interesting  activities  of  the  Commission  were  pre- 
]uared  and  distributed  widely  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
titles  of  these  pictures  and  a brief  resume  of  their  contents  follow. 
Some  of  them  are  still  available  in  both  sixteen  and  thirty-five  milli- 
meter size,  for  distribution  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  them. 

Farm  Game  (2  reels) — An  explanation  of  the  system  employed  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  new  Farm-Game  program. 

A Day  Behind  the  Beagles  (1  reel) — A real  rabbit  hunt  with  two  real 
enthusiasts. 

Baising  Rvngneck  Pheasants  (1  reel) — Detailed  workings  of  the  State 
Game  Farms,  where  the  story  of  pheasant  propagation  is  unfolded 
before  your  eyes. 

Quail  and  Turkey  Propagation  (1  reel) — The  inside  story  of  the  quail 
and  turkey  propagation  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Huns  and  Chukars  in  Pennsylvania  (1  reel) — A brief  but  enlightening 
history  of  the  Game  Commission’s  experiments  in  introducing  two 
“foreign  gamesters”  to  the  Keystone  State. 

Intimate  Views  of  Pennsylvania  Birdlife  (1  reel) — An  unusual  collec- 
tion of  songbird  portraits,  highly  educational. 

Winter  Feeding  (1  reel) — An  abbreviated  story  of  the  care  of  game 
during  the  winter  months. 
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Wildlife  Shots  at  Random  (1  reel) — A miscellaneous  collection  of  game 
animals  and  their  activities. 

Woodland  Orphans  (1  reel) — Intimate  pictures  portraying  the  un- 
fortunate results  when  woodland  youngsters  are  removed  from  the 
wild. 

The  primary  distribution  of  these  films  was  made  by  the  traveling 
lecturer.  Suj)plemental  distribution  was  made  by  the  office  staff  and 
various  Commissioners  and  suiiervisors  who  were  eager  to  conduct 
educational  campaigns  in  their  respective  regions. 

STILL  PICTURES 

Several  thousand  still  photos  also  were  added  to  the  files  to  be  used 
as  illustrations  for  the  Game  News,  various  bulletins  and  pamphlets, 
magazine  articles,  newsiiaper  mat  service,  etc. 

POSTERS 

Through  a AVPA  Art  Project  a very  extensive  poster  campaign  was 
conducted,  which  resulted  in  the  wide  distribution  of  eleven  different 
kinds  of  from  two-  to  six-color  placards  on  various  subjects.  Quite 
a few  of  them  are  still  available  for  those  who  will  display  them  care- 
fully and  properly.  In  subject  material  they  deal  with  Game  and 
Bird  Protection,  Safe  Handling  of  Firearms,  Forest  Fire  Preven- 
tion, etc. 

EXHIBITS 

Popular  exhibits  also  were  prepared  and  disidayed  at  various  places, 
including  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg;  The  Philadelphia 
Sportsmen’s  and  IMotorboat  Show,  Philadelj)hia ; and  The  Baltimore 
Outdoor  Life  Show,  which  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference.  This  latter  exhibit,  jointly  contributed 
by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  Fish  Commission,  and 
the  Game  Commission,  received  nationwide  comment  and  proved  tre- 


Poster  campaigns  help  to  make  the  public  more  conservation-minded. 
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mendously  popular.  Other  minor  exhibits  of  a portable  type  were 
also  furnished  sportsmen’s  associations  for  one  and  two  day  set-ups, 
the  number  totaling  well  over  fifty. 

PUBLICATIONS 

At'ork  was  started  on  several  interesting  bulletins,  hoping  to  com- 
plete them  during  the  biennium,  but  unfortunately  their  completion 
was  delayed  due  to  the  stress  of  other  important  matters,  so  they  did 
not  apjiear  until  after  the  iniblication  of  this  report.  However,  the 
basic  research  and  manuscrii)t  preparation  in  each  case  should  rightly 
be  credited  to  the  major  activities  of  the  biennium. 

The  circulation  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS,  regular 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Commission,  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  at  the  close  of  business  May  31,  1938,  there  were  over  25,000 
subscribers  to  this  publication,  as  compared  to  5,000  subscriptions  on 
record  at  the  close  of  the  previous  biennium.  A special  number  issued 
to  every  licensed  hunter  in  October,  1937,  was  largely  responsible  for 
this  tremendous  increase,  but  the  efforts  of  sportsmen’s  associations 
and  the  Commission’s  field  staff  in  promoting  it  also  helped  materially. 
County  Treasurers  and  otlicr  official  license  agents  also  deserve  much 
credit  for  helping  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  magazine. 

Comprehensive  newspaper  and  radio  programs  were  conducted  dur- 
ing seasonal  activities,  and  spot  news  was  released  as  emergencies 
arose.  The  Commission  is  grateful  to  these  agencies  for  their  whole- 
hearted sui)port.  Various  feature  articles  also  were  prepared  for 
national  and  other  state  i)criodicals. 


Large  signs  like  these  warii  motorists  of  dangerous  deer  crossings. 
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Hunters  are  eonstantly  urg;ecl  to  handle  their  jfuns  more  careliilly. 


ADMINISTRATION 

HUINTING  ACCIDENTS 

Despite  repeated  warnings  and  aggressive  eainiiaigns,  all  too  many 
hunters  are  careless  with  firearms  annually.  The  past  two  years  were 
no  exception,  and  records  sliow  that  sixty-eight  fatal  and  495  non- 
fatal  accidents  occurred.  On  the  basis  of  a fourteen-year  summary 
(1924  to  1937  inclusive)  of  hunting  accidents,  the  average  fatal  acci- 
dents per  year  were  forty-eight.  During  the  jiast  biennium  the  yearly 
average  was  only  thirty-four,  a decrease  to  which  all  hunters  may  jKiint 
with  justifiable  pride.  The  non-fatal  accidents  for  this  period  were 
the  lowest  since  the  1928-29  biennium,  although  they  were  higher  dur- 
ing the  fourteen-year  iieriod  (1924  to  1937),  the  yearly  average  being 
249. 

Under  a new  law  passed  in  1937,  hunting  accidents,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  must  be  reported  within  seventy-two  hours 
under  penalty.  As  a result  many  minor  accidents  never  reported  before 
increased  the  figures  on  non-fatalities  for  that  year  considerabhu 

The  Commission  is  now  armed  with  the  most  effective  laws  for 
punishing  the  careless  hunter,  and  many  hearings  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  hunting  accidents  and  a number  of  hunters’  licenses  were 
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revoked  in  some  of  the  most  serious  cases.  Heavy  fines  also  were 
imposed. 

The  trend  in  hunting  accidents  during  the  past  seven  years  is  as 
follows: 


Self-Inflicted  1931  1932  1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 

Fatal  30  18  12  11  25  15  24 

Non-fatal  97  83  55  55  54  47  59 

Inflicted  by  Others 

Fatal  42  36  19  17  30  8 21 

Non-Fatal  270  192  197  199  198  112  277 


Totals  439  329  283  282  307  182  381 


There  were  eighteen  fatal  accidents  during  the  1937  season  wdiile 
hunting  deer,  and  the  dates  on  which  they  occurred  are  as  follows: 


DEER  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 


First  Day  . . . 
Second  Day  . 
Third  Day  . . 
F ourth  Day  . 
Fifth  Day  . . . 
Sixth  Day  . . . 
Seventh  Day 
Eighth  Day  . 
Ninth  Day  . . 
Tenth  Day  . . 
Eleventh  Day 
Twelfth  Day 


Fatal 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1936 

Non-Fatal 

6 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1937 

Fatal  Non-Fatal 


3 

2 

0 

1 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 


Totals 


7 19 


17  27 


The  information  collected  during  this  biennium  on  the  value  of 
wearing  red  as  a safety  feature — giving  your  brother  hunter  a chance 
to  spare  your  life — confirms  the  statements  on  this  subject  made  here- 
tofore, namely,  that  this  growing  practice  among  sportsmen  pays  big 
dividends.  The  Commission,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  commends  the 
wearing  of  bright  red  to  each  and  every  hunter. 


GAME  KILLED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  ravages  of  the  winter  of  1935-1936  took 
a heavy  toll  of  the  small  upland  game,  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
fully  recovered,  the  kill  for  the  past  two  years  was  very  satisfactory, 
even  though  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  seasons  and  limits  for  certain 
species.  The  kill  is  reported  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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This  enthusiastic  yoiins  ninirod  is  al)oiit  to  add  anotlier  iinsuspectins:  g:ray  squirrel 

to  iiis  has. 


Season  of  10:]C  Season  of  lO.lT 


Kind 

Weight 

of 

Each 

(Final) 

( Preliminar.v) 

XuinixT 

Weight 

dumber  Weight 

Doer,  legal  males  

n.j  lbs. 

1S.0.S4 

■2,070,1.00 

IflS. 

39,347  4,324,00.') 

lbs. 

]{<‘ars  : 

17.)  lbs. 

♦32,300 

lbs. 

337  03,‘)73 

lbs. 

Rabbits  

l^i  lbs. 

1,338,  SU'I 

2, 343, 001 

’liS. 

3,074,s-20  .5,3sO,o:;.'j 

lbs. 

Hares  (.Snowshoes) 

3 lbs. 

— 

— 

2,420  7,200 

lbs. 

Squirrels 

1 lb. 

373,78.) 

373,783 

11  IS. 

1,0.50, 40s  1,0.50,408 

lbs. 

Raccoons 

10  lbs. 

o4 , Tot) 

347,300 

lbs. 

2i^^42  2!N,42U 

lbs. 

Wild  I'lirkevs  __ 

10  lbs. 

o,*30S 

32,  ♦ ISO 

ibs. 

0.01!)  00,l!tO 

Ibs. 

Uiift'od  Grouse 

Us  lbs. 

120,212 

lbs. 

177, 0^3  230,011 

lbs. 

Riiigneek  Pheasants 

2%  Ihs. 

207,S!.)0 

730 

lbs. 

371,320  1,021,007 

Ibs. 

Quail  . 

(i  OZS. 

42,0!).j 

13,  iS{> 

lbs. 

103,7!).^  311.074 

lbs. 

Wooileoek  . 

fi  OZS. 

23, 4 33 

0,541) 

lbs. 

37.244  21,407 

lbs. 

Sliorcbirds  - 

4 02S . 

17,407 

4,3.32 

lbs. 

12.037  3.b;4 

lbs. 

lilackbirds 

2^0  ozs. 

00, -n.’) 

0,413 

lbs. 

7^,343  12,272 

lbs. 

Wild  Waterfowl 

ih'2  lbs. 

27,34t; 

<ks,sGo 

lbs. 

10,73s  41,^‘)3 

lbs. 

Total  iveight 

0,21-M18 

- - 12, '^03, 173 

lt>s. 

Reduced  to  tons,  equals 

3,100 

tons 

' 0.403 

tons 

Prior  to  1937  the  game  kill  was  based  on  estimates  made  l)v  field 
officers  which  were  later  suiiplementcd  by  tatmlations  of  10,000 
or  more  reports  selected  at  random  to  assure  a cross  section  of  the 
Commonwealth.  At  that  time  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
in  any  other  manner  l)ecanse  only  a limited  number  of  hunters  sent 
in  their  reports. 
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However,  the  new  game  code,  approved  June  3,  1937,  amended 
that  section  of  law  making  the  report  mandatory  under  a $2  penalty. 
As  a result,  419,357  hunters  voluntarily  sent  in  their  reports  and 
186,914  failed  to  do  so.  Notices  were  then  mailed  to  the  tardy  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  this 
first  attempt  to  obtain  a complete  tabulation.  A very  generous  response 
was  the  result.  However,  at  the  close  of  the  biennium  approximately 
43,000  reports  had  not  yet  been  received  and  field  investigations  were 
ordered. 

The  1937  game  kill  is  based  on  the  tabulation  of  562,696  reports,  or 
ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  licenses  sold.  However,  it  is  expected  that 
additional  reports  will  come  in  from  time  to  time  thereby  further 
increasing  the  kill  herein  recorded. 

For  a number  of  years  there  existed  a feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
persons  that  the  Commission’s  estimates  were  too  high,  while  others 
took  the  position  that  it  was  entirely  too  conservative.  However,  the 
1937  tabulation  proves  conclusively  that  the  estimated  game  kill  over 
a period  of  years  has  been  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent  below  the 
actual  kill,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  same  average  would 
apply  to  other  years.  This  explains  why  the  1937  kill,  for  many 
species,  is  so  much  in  excess  of  that  of  1936  and  previous  years. 

SPECIAL  DEER  PERMITS 

The  Commission,  firmly  convinced  after  exhaustive  research  that 
deer  were  too  numerous  for  their  available  food  supply,  declared  an 
open  season  for  killing  antlerless  deer  from  November  25  to  November 
27,  1937,  with  special  control  permits  costing  $2  each.  This  permit 
was  necessary  in  addition  to  the  regular  resident  or  non-resident 
hunter’s  license.  Of  the  62,250  permits  authorized  in  fifty-four  coun- 
ties, 53,192  were  issued.  However,  a permanent  injunction  granted 
by  the  Dauphin  County  Court,  due  to  legal  technicalities,  halted  the 
special  season  and  all  special  deer  permit  fees  w^ere  refunded,  the 
last  checks  being  mailed  January  13,  1938.  The  cost  of  issuing  the 
permits  and  refunding  the  fees  amounted  to  $16,971.08. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sportsmen  generally,  and  especially  those  who 
so  vigorously  opposed  the  special  season,  are  now  convinced  that  a 
reduction  of  the  herd  is  highly  essential  to  its  well  being,  and  that 
because  of  the  delay  other  game,  as  well  as  the  deer  herd,  has  suf- 
fered considerably. 


SPECIAL  GAME  PERMITS 

The  law  concerning  special  licenses  w^as  amended  on  June  3,  1937, 
to  authorize  the  issuance  of  new  special  permits  covering  Regulated 
Shooting  Grounds,  Retriever  Trials,  Fox  Hunting  Clubs,  Fur  Dealer 
Employes’,  and  Archery  Preserves. 
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The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  siieoial  permits  issued  during 
the  biennium: 


Taxi- 

dermist 

Ferret 

Owners 

Ferret  ' 
Breeders 

Bropa- 

guting 

Field 

Trial 

Retriever 

'J’rial 

Col- 

lecting 

l!W6-37 

-’07 

47 

3 

321 

30 



24 

1U:J7-3S 

198 

13 

1 

192 

20 

2 

12 

Fur- 

Regulated 

Fox' 

Fur- 

Fur 

Dealer 

Sliootiug 

Roadside 

Huntin^^ 

Archery 

Farming 

Dealers 

Kinployces 

Ore)unds 

Menageries 

Clubs 

l^reserves 

1936-37  

- _ 58 

584 
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1937-38 

()9 

480 

05 

11 

49 

23 

44 

HUNTING  LICENSES 

The  Department  of  Revenue,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  General 
Assembly,  continues  to  direct  the  issuance  of  lumting  licenses,  including 
settlement  of  accounts  with  the  issuing  agents  and  the  transmission 
of  funds  arising  from  this  source  to  the  State  Treasury  for  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Game  Fund. 

The  bulk  of  the  Commission’s  revenue,  as  disclosed  by  the  State- 
ments of  Revenue  and  Disbursements  hereinafter  appended,  is  derived 


P£DHA.  1938  hunter 
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from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  during 


the  past  five 

years  is  given 

below: 

Year 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

Alien  N on-Resident 

1933 

524.337 

4.966 

0 

1934 

568,666 

6,024 

0 

1935 

606,469 

8,460 

0 

1936 

534,573 

7,124 

2 

1937* 

597,904 

8,367 

0 

According 

to  tabulations 

made  by  the 

Department  of  Revenue 

7,122  non-residents  from  thirty  states  were  issued  licenses  during  1936 
as  follows:  (Those  issued  in  1935  numbered  8,460,  and  are  indicated 
in  parentliesis.)  Ohio,  2,570  (3,151);  Xew  York,  2,359  (2,864);  New 
Jersey,  995  (1,168)  ; West  A^irginia,  360  (376) ; Maryland,  287  (306) ; 
Indiana,  162  (165);  Delaware,  73  (76);  Illinois,  69  (75);  District  of 
Columbia,  64  (58);  Connecticut,  42  (31);  Virginia,  36  (76);  Ken- 
tucky, 25  (23);  Massachusetts,  22  (23);  Michigan,  17  (14);  Rhode 
Island,  7 (6);  Iowa,  6 (10);  Tennessee,  5 (5);  Kansas,  4 (5);  Ne- 
braska, 3 (0)  ; North  Carolina,  3 (5) ; Florida,  2 (0) ; South  Carolina, 
2 (1);  Oregon,  2 (1);  Y'isconsin,  1 (0);  Oklahoma,  1 (1);  New 
Hampshire,  1 (2)  ; California,  1 (1) ; Colorado,  1 (0) ; ATrmont,  1 ((1) ; 
Alabama,  1 (0)  ; Louisiana,  0 (1) ; Alissouri,  0 ( 14j ; and  Utah,  0 (1). 

NEW  LICENSE  ADOPTED 

After  giving  careful  study  to  a revised  hunter’s  license  that  would 
meet  the  reciuircments  of  the  sportsmen,  the  Commission  in  1936 
designed  and  adojited  a new  and  improved  form  of  license  combining 
in  one  comiiosite  unit  the  license,  game-kill  report  and  big  game 
tag  in  two  parts.  The  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  new  license  are  set 
forth  below: 

( 1 ) Provides  each  and  every  hunter  with  a uniform  tag  for  tagging 
big  game  as  recpiired  by  law.  Previous  to  this  biennium  the  hunter 
was  compelled  to  write  to  the  Commission  for  a tag  or  depend  upon 
agencies  furnishing  such  tags  as  an  advertising  medium,  or  make  an 
im])rovised  tag. 

(2)  By  furnishing  as  part  of  the  license  a mailable  self-addressed 
game-kill  rei)ort,  tlie  hunter  is  certain  to  have  the  report  in  his 
possession  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  in  position  to  complete  it 
and  mail  to  the  Commission  for  one  cent  instead  of  three  cents,  as 
heretofore  recpiired. 

(3)  The  composite  license  precludes  the  possibility  of  misplacing 
the  game-kill  reiiort  and  big  game  tag,  which  woukl  occur  in  many 
cases  if  they  were  furnished  as  units  separate  and  apart  from  the 
license. 

(4)  The  new  license  provides  an  avenue  for  making  available  cer- 
tain important  information  which  each  and  every  hunter  should  know 
before  going  afield. 

* Based  on  preliminary  reports  to  June  30,  1937,  subject  to  slig-ht  change. 
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The  (Jreat  Horned  Owl  is  destruetive  to  wildlife  wherever  he  is  too  iihuiidant. 

PREDATOR  CONTROL 

BOUNTY  PAYMENTS 

The  control  ot  jiredators  is  an  essential  pai't  of  any  wildlife  con- 
servation jirogram,  no  matter  how  re.yulated.  In  Pennsylvania  to  date 
the  bounty  system  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  governino-  this  control. 
Under  this  system  bounties  were  jiaid  during  the  first  sixteen  months 
of  the  biennium  at  the  rates  which  were  in  effect  during  the  previous 
biennium,  namely:  wildcats,  $15;  gray  foxes,  $4;  weasels,  $1,  and 
goshawks  killed  between  November  1 and  .May  1 of  the  following- 
year,  $5. 

The  Commission,  acting  under  jiowers  and  authoritv  vested  in  it 
by  the  new  game  code  approved  June  3,  1937,  passed  a resolution 
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establishing  all  bounty  claims  received  on  or  after  October  1,  1937, 
as  follows:  wildcat,  no  bounty;  gray  fox,  $4  as  before;  weasel,  fifty 
cents;  goshawk  and  great-horned  owl  killed  between  November  1 
and  May  31  of  the  following  year,  $2;  goshawk  and  great-horned 
owl  fledglings  killed  between  November  1 and  May  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  $1. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  1937-1938  fiscal  year  while  the 
$1  bounty  on  the  weasel  was  still  in  effect,  there  was  a reduction  of 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  in  the  number  of  weasel  claims,  as 
compared  with  the  same  four  months  of  the  previous  year.  This 
indicates  that  the  weasel  population  had  been  materially  reduced,  and 
that  the  change  in  the  bounty  rate  was  not  entirely  responsible  for 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  weasels  presented  for  bounty  during 
the  remaining  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1937-38. 


Economic  as  well  as  climatic  conditions  play  an  important  part  in 
the  control  of  predators.  An  advance  in  the  prices  of  raw  furs,  and 
an  ideal  trapping  season  during  the  winter  of  1936-1937,  encouraged 
trappers  to  operate  more  extensively,  consequently  a large  kill  of  both 
fur-bearing  animals  and  predators  was  made. 

A statement  of  bounty  paid  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  is  as 
follows: 


Wildcats  

Gray  Foxes  

Weasels  

Goshawks  

Great-horned  owls  

Great-horned  owl  fledglings 
Amount  of  money  paid  . . . . 


19S6-37 

1937-38 

131 

3 

9,790 

8,919 

80,843 

29,200 

1,080 

144 

.... 

675 

76 

,368,00 

$54,657.50 

The  annual  bounty  payments  during  the  previous  biennium  were: 

1934-35  1935-36 

$114,647  $116,289 


Sometimes  attem])ts  are  made  to  collect  bounty  fraudulently,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  some  person  to  send  in  mice  or  shrews  for 
weasels,  or  house  cats  for  wildcats.  Also  individuals  who  think  they 
are  clever  gather  up  pelts  in  other  states  and  try  to  probate  them  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  caught.  During  the  past 
two  years  177  susj)icious  bounty  claims  were  investigated,  resulting 
in  the  collection  of  $6,500  in  fines,  one  susi)ended  case,  and  one  case 
pending  in  court. 

Forty-nine  claims  were  rejected,  but  no  penalties  were  imposed 
because  of  extreme  poverty  in  some  cases,  and  because  a great  many 
of  them  were  made  by  mere  boys. 
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FUR-BEARERS 


Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  fiir-l)earers,  and  at  times  the  annual  crop 
has  exceeded  $2,000,000.  Licensed  fur  dealers  i)urcliased  1,088.840 
pelts  from  Pennsylvania  trappers  during  the  year  1930-1937.  This 
number  represents  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  catch.  A tabula- 
tion of  this  num!)cr  l)y  species  is  given  below: 


Animah  Numbers  A)n(>uuts  Paul 

Muskrat  579,757  .8  858,987.13 

Skunk  341,382  353,683.99 

Mink  10,073  94,850.95 

Opossum  71,427  22,269.90 

Beaver  1.036  14.615.20 

Raccoon  25,484  97.472.53 

Weasel  48,357  24,862.34 

Red  Fox  5.115  21,723.49 

Gray  Fox  6.171  10.386.83 

Wild  Cat  38  42.00 


Totals  1,088,840  81,498,894.36 


Froin  Sl.500,000  to  $2,000,000  are  paid  to  I’enniiylvania’s  trappers  annually. 
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The  other  twenty  per  cent,  according  to  information  obtained  from 
various  sources,  was  shii)ped  by  trapjiers  direct  to  fur  houses  outside 
of  the  State. 

Through  careful  protection  it  has  been  possible  at  times  to  take  a 
fair  sized  crop  of  beavers.  During  a State-wide  beaver  season  from 
March  1,  1937,  to  iMarch  15,  1937,  trappers  caught  1,222  of  these 
animals.  A total  of  541  also  were  taken  in  the  eighteen  counties  which 
were  open  to  the  trap])ing  of  these  animals  from  February  15,  1938,  to 
February  28,  1938. 


' it-  V -• 


ThrouKih  proper  protection  beavers,  once  exterminated  in  Pennsylvania, 

are  aMrain  abundant  in  many  forested  areas.  ii 

FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 

S 

The  Commission  receives  many  recpiests  for  information  on  the 
condition  of  the  Game  Fund  and  how  the  sportsman’s  dollar  is  spent. 

Such  information  is  given  in  tabular  and  simple  graphic  form.  Tables 
1,  2,  3 and  4 on  the  following  pages  in  this  report. 

During  the  first  year  the  sum  of  $1,220,201.80  was  credited  to  the 
Game  Fund,  and  during  the  second  year  the  revenue  amounted  to  | 

$1,371,250.43  ( excluding  $106,378.00,  fees  ])aid  for  special  deer  permits,  I 

which  were  subsequgntlV- refunded) , or  a total  of  $2,591,452.23  for  ii 

the  biennium.  While,’ the'Tevenue  credited  during  the  second  year  of  | 

the  biennium  establishes  the  highest  record  in  the  history  of  the  | 
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Commission,  it  takes  third  place  as  a biennium,  the  record  being 
$2,667,813.84  for  the  two-year  i)eriod  ending  May  31,  1932. 

Expenditures  during  the  first  year  of  tlie  biennium  amounted  to 
$1,340,811.35  and  the  second  year  $1,448,994.32  (excluding  $106,378.00 
refunded  fees  for  s])ecial  deer  permits),  or  a total  of  $2,789,806.17 
for  the  biennium.  Expenditures  for  the  biennium  establish  the  highest 
record  for  any  previous  biennium  or  fiscal  year  periods.  The  biennium 
record  prior  to  this  was  $2,545,337.34  for  the  two-year  period  ending 
May  31,  1932. 

During  the  biennium  the  Commission  continued  its  established  pol- 
icy of  ojierating  well  within  its  income,  and  had  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  a balance  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  Dei)artment  until  the  revenue  for  the  current  jmar 
became  available. 

Although  the  Commission  has  initiated  new  programs  in  keeping 
with  present-day  conservation  needs,  this  policy  has  been  adherecl 
to  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  unable  to  expand  certain 
activities  as  extensively  and  as  rapidly  as  many  sportsmen  have 
desired. 

The  Commission,  in  addition  to  its  annual  operating  requirements, 
has  over  a period  of  years  made  capital  investments  aggregating 
$3,376,019.95,  the  details  of  which,  excluding  obsolete  etiuipmcnt  dis- 
posed of,  appear  below: 


Capital 

Expenditures 


State  Game  Lands  S2.693.061 .91 

Buildings  on  Game  Ijands  223.957.00 

State  Game  Farms  (including  land,  buildings,  equipment. 

etc.)  342.524.10 

Training  School  (including  buildings  and  equiiunent) 32.095.63 

Current  Ecpiipment  (including  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 

graders,  office  equipment,  etc.)  84,381.31 


Total  .83,376.019.95 


These  capital  investments  must  of  necessity  be  safeguarded  by  ade- 
quate annual  expenditures  for  maintenance,  develoinnent,  and  utiliza- 
tion, the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  Tables  3 and  4 on  pages  62 
to  65,  in  order  to  reap  the  maximum  benefits  therefrom. 
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SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 


TABLE  No.  1 


The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  biennium  have  been 
subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  o/ 
Dollar 

Game  Protection  (Salaries  and  Expenses  inci- 
dent to  Law  Enforcement,  Game  Feeding, 

Game  Distribution,  Game  Law  Printing,  As- 
sisting in  enforcement  of  Fi.sh  and  Forest 

Laws,  and  other  field  activities)  1687,081.35  24.63c. 


M anagevient  of  Game  Lands  (Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses of  Refuge  Keepers  and  other  employes 
incident  to  maintenance  and  development 
work  on  751,560  acres  of  purchased  and 
leased  Game  Lands  and  702  Game  Refuges) . . 

Game  Purchases  and  Propagation  (Including 
expenditures  for  equipment  and  operating 
four  State  Game  Farms)  

Acquisition  of  Game  Lands  (Including  title  and 
survey  work.  Mostly  capital  investment) . . 

Payment  of  Bounties 

Public  Education  (Including  Game  News,  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  Exhibits,  General  Btdletins,  etc.) 

Accounting  and  Budget  (Including  Legal  Adver- 
tising, Mailing  and  Storeroom,  issuance  of 
Special  Permits,  General  Printing,  etc.) 

Training  School  (Including  both  Student  Class 
and  Refresher  Courses  for  regular  Officers) .... 

Hunting  Licenses  and  Tags 

Executive  Office  Administration  (Executive  Of- 
fice salaries  and  expenses,  and  expenses  of 
Commissioners)  

Research  and  Wild  Garne  Transfer  (Including 
Wild  Game  Propagating  Areas,  trapping  and 
redistribution  of  Game)  

Bear  Damage  and  Deer-Proof  Fences 

Feed  for  Wild  Game 

Special  Deer  Permit  Expenses  (Cost  of  permits 
and  tags,  issuance  of  permits  and  returning 
fees)  

Game  Kill  Tabulation  (Including  expenses  inci- 
dent thereto)  


Total 


505,589.85 

18.12c. 

472,374.08 

16.93c. 

456,253.52 

16.35c. 

199,456.77 

7.15c. 

113,091.52 

4.05c. 

100,594.92 

3.60c. 

57,710.38 

2.06c. 

51,477.15 

1.84c. 

39,923.77 

1.46c. 

35,241.00 

1.26c. 

23,900.18 

.86c. 

20,510.65 

.73c. 

16,971.08 

.61c. 

9,629  95 

.35c. 

,$2,789,806.17* 

.$1.00 

• Exclusive  of  $106,378.00  fees,  paid  for  special  deer  permits,  which  amount  was 
subsequently  refunded. 
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TABLE  No.  2 


HOW  THE  SPORTSMANS 
DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 


THESE  FUNCTIONAL  EXP- 
ENDITURES COVER 
TH  E PERIOD  JUNE 
1.1936  TO  MAY 
31,  1938. 


THE  EXPENDITURES  INDICATED 
FOR  EACH  MAJOR  ACT> 
IVITY  INCLUDE  ALL- 
ADMIN 1ST  POkTIV  E 
EXPENSES  IN 
CONNECTION 
THERE- 
WITH 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  ADM  INISTRATI0N.-146i 

HUNTING  LICENSES  AND  TAGS. 1.84i 

TRAINING  SCHOOL: 2.06i 


RESEARCH  AND  WILD  GAME  TRANSFER-  1.26^ 
BEAR  DAMAGE  AND  DEER  PROOF  FENC£S<li86« 

FEED  FOR  WILD  CAME 0.73i 

SPECIAL  DEER  PERMIT  EXPENSES OGU 

GAME-KILL  TABULATION-- 0.3 S» 

TOTAL-  3. 814 
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TABLE  3.  STATEMENT  OP  REVENUE  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

fiscal  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1936  TO  MAY  31,  1937 
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TABLE  4.  STATEMENT  OE  KEVENUE  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSIO: 

FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1937,  TO  MAY  31,  1938 
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,E  Xo.  5.  STATE  GAME  LANDS—ACREAGE  IX  VARIOUS  BLOCKS  AXD 


County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1936 

Acquired  Biennium 
June  1,  19.36,  to 
May  31,  1938 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Bradford  — 

21,728.20 

$.59,422.40 

97.30 

$194.60 

Sullivan  - --  - - 

35,o41.50 

114,430.75 

— 

— 

Cameron  - _ 

11,888.20 

32,518.38 

— 

— 

Forest-Clar.on  

8,299.90 

47,626.23 

— 

— 

Elk  

6,288.55 

17,293.52 

13.25 

1.00 

Bedford-Iilair-Cambria  __ 

9,109.74 

34,314.55 

— 

— 

Elk-Forest  _ - - 

9,142.70 

22,856.67 

— 

— 

Warren - 

8,718.51 

23,085.0.3 

— 

— 

JleKean  _ „ . _ _ 

11,572.03 

27,106.3(i 

— 

— 

Jefferson  -- 

3,901.36 

10,722.78 

— 

— 

Centre  - - - 

9,845.10 

27,350.55 

2,064.60 

6,193.80 

Cleartield-Elk  

8,800.00 

26,400.00 

— 

— 

Susquehanna  . 

0,744.35 

41,6.51.10 

199.90 

599.70 

Bradford  - 

12,118.00 

34,282.84 

— 

— 

Tioga 

4,263.02 

12,165.15 

2,184.60 

5,980.24 

Monroe  - - . 

4,878.73 

29,686.50 

— 

— 

Venango 

7,092.58 

42,021.54 

4,59.60 

2,477.80 

Carbon  — 

1,948.80 

8,145.00 

215.60 

1,293.60 

Bedford  . _ . 

1,568.00 

3,136.00 

— 

— 

Westmoreland  

4,606.00 

22,893.00 

3,094.80 

17,132.30 

Chester-Berks  - - 

1,122.60 

11,226.00 

— 

— 

Elk-Jefferson  

24,074.10 

85,634.90 

— 

— 

Venango  _ — - 

3,071.70 

19,129.80 

117.30 

703.80 

Lancaster  

1,759.80 

10,192.00 

— 

— 

Venango  _ 

2,060.00 

6 , 5S3 . 50 

— 

— 

Bedford  - . - 

4,080.40 

10,837.41 

600.00 

1,800.00 

Eedford-Fulton  - 

3,314.10 

11,636.08 

— 

— 

Somerset  . 

3,164.10 

15, 652. .30 

— 

— 

Fayette  --  

7,116.00 

35,880.90 

551.90 

2,300.60 

Lancaster-Berks — 

1,425.00 

9,866.30 

. — 

— 

Fulton 

4,352.90 

14,4tJ5.75 

199.40 

684.30 

Jefferson-Elk  - - 

20,. 507. 20 

112,779.40 

— 

— 

Columbia  - - 

1,800.20 

5,403.80 

— 

— 

Bucks  - - 

1,390.40 

13,278.90 

127.80 

1,278.00 

Wyoming  -- 

24,622.30 

75,731.00 

5,269.10 

18,345.90 

Columbia  

9,165.60 

27,662.10 

— 

— 

Potter-McKean 

6,656.20 

19,468.10 

— 

— 

Centre  . - _ 

4,027.70 

10,069.25 

— 

— 

McKean  _ 

8,142.20 

25,789.97 

— 

— 

McKean  - - — 

520.50 

1,685.40 

— 

— 

Clarion  _ — - 

2,770.40 

16,622.40 

— 

— 

Potter  - - 

5,910.20 

17,748.60 

— 

— 

Fulton  — 

3,034.60 

12,138.40 

395.00 

1,800.00 

Sullivan  --  — 

3,292.60 

7,387.10 

1,295.10 

5,827.95 

Huntingdon  

1,177.70 

2,944.25 

672.00 

1,344.00 

Lycoming  ..  -- 

3,005.70 

13,631.90 

— 

— 

Crawford  . - 

2,580.60 

12, 818.26 

— 

— 

Wayne  . — - 

2,278.60 

10,667.00 

122.90 

491.60 

Huntingdon  

2,011.40 

5,028.50 

2,768.30 

6,920.75 

Clarion  _ - 

2,019.00 

12,114.00 

— 

— 

Bedford  _ - 

14,977.00 

49,402.09 

— 

— 

Clarion-Jefferson  

6,043.40 

36,260.40 

— 

1,000.00 

Lycoming  _ 

18,064.50 

52,383.65 

1,240.40 

6,483.20 

Franklin  ..  

2,375.70 

7,127.10 

1,437.00 

5,124.80 

Clearfield  - _ 

3,038.00 

7,595.00 

— 

— 

Clearfield  

720.70 

2,702.63 

— 

— 

Cambria  _ - — 

2,059.20 

7,594.30 

— 



Lebanon-Berks-Schuvlkill 

5,070.40 

21,715.85 





Huntingdon  

2,054.40 

3,879.90 

247.90 

619.75 

Somerset  

1,283.70 

3,8.51.10 

— 

— 

York  - 

760.80 

6,931.60 

— 

— 

Xorthumberland 

4,684.60 

14,0.53.80 

— 

— 

Crawford  

871.60 

4,3.58.00 

— 

— 

Warren  

11,. 346. 70 

37,203.40 

99.60 

597.60 

Clearfield  - — — 

1,123.80 

3, 9.33.. 30 

— 

— 

Perry  __  

4,001.80 

12,072.60 

2,429.30 

6,934.68 

Clinton  - 

9, 5-}  5. 70 

28,637.10 



— 

Clearfield  — 

2,. 338. 60 

7,015.80 

401.20 

1,003.00 

Laekawanna-Luzerne 

8,253.90 

28,026.60 

— 

— 

Centre  - _ 

2, 276.. 50 

9,106.00 

198.70 

596.10 

Clearfield  - 

4,717.10 

18,868.40 

— 

— 

Clearfield  - 

1,008.40 

3,025.20 

— 

— 

Butler  .. 

1,042.70 

5, 213.. 50 

704.80 

3,226.40 

Venango  

3,280.00 

15,717.00 

— 

— 
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, 'ABLE  No.  5.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  IN  VARIOUS  BLOCKS  AND  COST— MAY  31,  19.38— Conohidcil 


Serial 
Nmiiher 
if  Lands 

1 

County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1936 

Acquired  Biennium 
dune  1,  1936,  to 
May  31,  1938 

Total  Acquired  to 
May  31,  1938 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

! 97 

Bedford 

2,170,00 

5,103.28 

3,327.20 

14,6.50.80 

5,497.20 

19,754.08 

98 

Odeartield 

1,180.30 

4,131.05 

— 

— 

1,180.30 

4,131.05 

99 

Huntingdon  . - 

1,888.10 

4,720.25 

— 

— 

1,888.10 

4,720.25 

100 

Centre 

3,311.00 

9,933.00 

464.60 

1,393.80 

3,775.60 

11,326.80 

101 

Erie-Crawford 

920.00 

9,200.00 

320.20 

2,881.80 

1,240.20 

12,081.80 

- 1(J2 

Erie 

2,7.80 

2,778.00 

— 

— 

277.80 

2,778.00 

103 

Centre 

1,030.50 

3,091.50 

— 

— 

1,030.50 

3,091.50 

104 

Bedford-Soinerset 

3,034.20 

7 , 585 . 50 

— 



3,034.20 

7 , 585 . 50 

105 

Armstrong 

1,303.00 

3,909.00 

— 



1,303.00 

3,909.00 

106 

Berks-Schuvikili 

1,706.00 

5,118.00 





1,706.00 

5,118.00 

1 107 

Juniata-Mifflin  _ 

3,613.80 

11,458.50 

10.60 

166.00 

3,630.40 

11,624.50 

108 

Cambria  _ _ . 

1,673.93 

5,021.70 

2,574.30 

7,855.71 

4,248.20 

•12,877.41 

t 109 

^ ~~  ^ 7 n 

:525  -^0 

Q'O  un 

i 110 

Schuvikiil-Berks  - - 

5,923.90 

223214.63 

5,923.90 

22,214.63 

! Ill 

Somerset  _ - 

5,683.40 

12,531.70 

745.30 

2,717.70 

6,428.70 

15,249.40 

! 112 

Huntingdon  _ _ _ _ 

1,027.00 

4,108.00 

— 



1,027.00 

4,108.00 

113 

Mifflin  

534.20 

1,602.60 





534.20 

1,602.60 

114 

Lycoming  . . _ . 

2,310.80 

7,007.30 

— 



2,310.80 

7,007.50 

115 

Nortliuniberland-Montour 

1,133.80 

3,401.40 

— 

— 

1,133.80 

3,401.40 

116 

Pike 

1,678.30 

12,587.25 

— 

— 

1,678.30 

12,, 587. 25 

117 

Wasiiington  - 

2,309.50 

6,928.50 

— 

— 

2, 309.. 50 

6,928.50 

118 

Huntingdon 

195.20 

182.81 

262.20 

1,048.80 

457.40 

1,231.61 

119 

Luzerne  

2,429.70 

8,503.95 

1,080.70 

3,782.45 

3,510.40 

12,286.40 

120 

Clearfieid  _ 

917.30 

2,751.90 

1.828.80 

4,654.40 

•’,746.10 

7,406.30 

121 

Huntingdon  ..  - 

444.10 

1,. 329. 67 





444.10 

1,329.67 

122 

Crawford  . 

638.00 

2,5.54.40 

158.50 

7.32.56 

797.10 

3,286.96 

123 

Bradford 

— 

— 

720.90 

3, 604.. 50 

720.90 

3,604.50 

124 

Eranklin-Fuitou 

— 

— 

5,. 384. 90 

10,154.70 

5,. 384. 90 

10,1.54.70 

125 

Lycoming  





741.60 

2,900.40 

741.60 

2,966.40 

! 126 

Lycoming  - 





591.90 

1,183.80 

591.90 

1,183.80 

j 127 

Monroe  - - 





2,9.55.50 

12,903.20 

2,9,55.50 

12,903.20 

1 128 

Fulton  - --  





l,527.e0 

5,302 . 75 

1,527.20 

5,302.75 

1 129 

Carbon-Monroe  





2,705.30 

16,010.85 

2,705.30 

16,010.85 

! 130 

Mercer  - 





845.90 

5, 707.. 50 

845.90 

5, 707.. 50 

131 

Huntingdon  





187 . 50 

1.00 

187.50 

1.00 

1 132 

Schuylkill  . _ _ 





202.00 

1,460.00 

292.00 

1,460,00 

ii  133 

Lycoming 





2,008.50 

5,021.25 

2, 008.. 50 

5,021.25 

« 134 

Lycoming  ..  _ 





1,568.20 

7,144.20 

1 , 568 . 20 

7,144.20 

■ 135 

Lackawanna  





1,138.90 

4,^50.50 

1,138.90 

4, '250.. 50 

1 136 

Lancaster  --  _ _ 





91.00 

910.00 

91.00 

910.00 

ii  137 

Armstrong  _ .. 





1,113.80 

5,569.00 

1,113.80 

5 , 569 . 00 

;■  138 

Fayette  -- 





2.418.00 

5,866.70 

2,418.00 

5,866 . 70 

i 139 

Bucks 





1.59.30 

1,. 593. 00 

159.30 

1,, 593. 00 

,1  140 

Susquehanna  - _ 



— 

304.30 

1,521.. 50 

304.30 

1,521.50 

1 

Carbon  - 





1,099.10 

6,594.60 

1,099.10 

6,. 594. 60 

Bradford  . 





277.70 

1,110.80 

277.70 

1,110.80 

143 

\\  arren  . ..  . 





4,508.70 

22,543.50 

4,. 508. 70 

2-’,. 54  3.. 50 

1 114 

Crawford  __ 





2.56.10 

1,279.32 

2.36.10 

1,279.. 32 

Lebanon  _ 





2,207.30 

32,359.50 

2,207.30 

32,359.50 

146 

Crawford  . ..  . 





495.80 

3,966.40 

495.80 

3,966.40 

147 

Blair  





3,384.70 

8,665. 5(> 

3,384.70 

8,665.. 56 

14S 

Lawrence  - _ _ 





217.60 

2,176.00 

217.60 

'2,176.00 

149 

Luzerne  _ . 

— 

— 

428.70 

2,143.50 

428.70 

2,143.50 

lotais 

507, 406., 37 

$1,821,308.92 

75,951.35 

$322,201.52 

583 , 357 . 72 

$2,143,570.44 

TAlir.E  No.  (i.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  AND  COST  OF  LANDS  CONVEYED 

EACH  YEAR  SINCE  1920 
(May  31,  1938) 


Acreage  Conveyed 

Consideration  Paid 

Period 

During  the 
Y^ear 

Total  to  End 
of  Y'ear 

During  the 
Year 

Total  to  End 
of  Year 

Calendar  Y'ear 

1920  _ 

5,288.55 

6,288.55 

$17,293.52 

$17,293.52 

1921  

31,458.41 

37,740.96 

85,499.12 

102,792.64 

December  1,  1921-.lune  1,  1922  - 

536.25 

.38,283.21 

2,299.38 

105,092.02 

Fiscal  Year 

1922-23  

5,128.40 

43,411.51 

10,339.30 

115,431.32 

1923-24  

11,780.43 

55,192.04 

40,251.13 

155,682.45 

1924-25  

30,827.23 

86,019.27 

88,343.47 

244,025.92 

1 925-25  ^ - 

— 

86,019.27 

__ 

244,025.92 

1926-27  

5,621.35 

92,540.62 

40,913.10 

284,939.02 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r 

i 

00 

1 

05 

9,900.75 

102, 541. .37 

39,740.26 

324,685.28 

1928-29  _ - - --  

42,865.93 

145, 407.. 30 

171,493.43 

496,178.71 

1929-30  - . 

28,144.10 

173,551.40 

120,680.53 

616,859.24 

1930-31  

59,837.10 

243, 880., 50 

266,394.32 

883,253.56 

1931-.32  

76,753.27 

320,141.77 

288,008.79 

1,171,262.35 

1932-33  

44,030.70 

364,772.47 

*167,195.45 

1,338,457.80 

1933-34  

51,802.30 

426,574.77 

*202,573.37 

1,541,031.17 

1934-35  

38,847.20 

465,421.97 

*133,677.30 

1,674,708.47 

1935-35  

41,984.40 

507,406.37 

*146,660.45 

1,821,368.92 

1936-37  

45,036.85 

552,443.22 

*174,691.95 

1,996,060.87 

1937-38  

30,914.50 

583,3.57.72 

*147,509.57 

2,143,570.44 

* These  figures  do  not  eorrespond  to  those  sliown  in  departinentai  flnaneiai  statements, 
since  certain  grantors’  settlement  checks  were  issued  within  the  fiscal  year,  f>ut  final  settle- 
ments were  unavoidably  delayed  pending  completion  of  necessary  formalities  in  connection 
with  title.  Accounting  records  must  sliow  an  e.xpenditure  as  soon  as  a settlement  check  is 
issued,  whereas  land  records  of  the  llureau  cannot  show  a transaclion  completed  until  the 
deed  is  signed,  recorded  and  the  consideration  actually  paid  to  the  grantor. 
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TABLE  No.  7.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  WITHIN  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES 

(May  31,  1938) 


County 

Acquired 

to 

May  31,  193d 

Acreage 

Acquired 
Biennium 
June  1,  1936 
to 

May  31.  1938 

Total 

May  31,  193s 

Number  of 
Townships 
Involved 

Armstrong  . 

1,303.00 

1,113.80 

2,410,80 

3 

Beaver  - _ - _ . 

— 

28.00 

2^.(»0 

1 

BedforJ  --  - 

27,785.15 

3,927.20 

31,712.35 

15 

Berks  . - - - 

0,476.00 

— 

6,476.00 

9 

Blair  

3,234.14 

3,046.90 

0,881.04 

6 

Bradford  _ . _ - _ 

32,741.40 

1,095.90 

33,837.30 

10 

Bucks  - 

1,390.40 

287.10 

1,677.50 

4 

Butler  ..  ...  _ . .. 

1,042.70 

704.80 

1,747.50 

3 

Cambria  ..  . 

2,, 574. 30 

9,358.75 

5 

Cameron  ..  ...  . ..  . 

11,888.20 

— 

11,888.20 

1 

Carbon  ... 

1,948.80 

3,559.20 

5,508.00 

2 

Centre  . 

20,490.80 

2,727.90 

23,218.70 

7 

Chester  . 

905.80 

— 

905.80 

1 

Clarion  . 

11,947.00 

117.30 

12,064.90 

S 

Clearfield  . 

__  20,100.20 

2,230.00 

22,380.20 

12 

Clinton  

9,545.70 

— 

9,545.70 

2 

Columbia  . 

10,965.80 

— 

10,965.80 

8 

Crawford  

4,435.80 

910.40 

5,340.20 

7 

Elk  

45,648.75 

13.25 

45,662.00 

7 

Erie  

1,468.50 

655.40 

2,128.90 

6 

Payette  

7,256.00 

2,969.90 

10,225.90 

4 

Forest  ..  ...  ... 

. 7,056.90 

— 

7,050.90 

2 

Franklin  . 

2,375.70 

4,591.20 

6,966.90 

5 

Fulton  - 

8,633.10 

4,352.30 

12,985.40 

7 

Huntingdon  . 

11,171.10 

8,875.70 

15,046.80 

36 

Indiana  ...  

100.00 

— 

100.0(.> 

1 

Jefferson ..  . ...  ..  .. 

22,631.36 

— 

22,031.36 

7 

Juniata  . 

2,489.90 

2,306.00 

4,855.90 

4 

Lackawanna  . ...  

1,499.70 

1,138.90 

2,038.00 

2 

Lancaster  .....  ....  ... 

2,865.80 

91.00 

2,950.80 

4 

Lawrence  . ..  ..  

— 

189.60 

189.60 

1 

Lebanon  . . 

2,671.00 

2,207.30 

4,878.80 

4 

Luzerne  

9,185.90 

6 , 586 . 60 

15, 772.. 50 

7 

Lycoming  ..  ..  . .. 

23,381.00 

0,150.00 

29,531.00 

9 

McKean  ...  

__  20,683.9.3 

— 

20,033.93 

3 

Mercer  . __  _ _ 

— 

845.90 

845.90 

1 

Mifflin  ...  ..  ... 

2,076.80 

8.00 

2,084.80 

4 

Monroe  ..  

4,878.73 

3,416.30 

8,295.03 

5 

Montour  ...  . ..  ..  

227.50 

— 

227.. 50 

1 

Northumberland  ..  

5,048.40 

— 

5,048.40 

4 

Perry  ...  .. 

3,583.10 

71.90 

3,655.00 

2 

Pike  

1,678.30 

— 

1,078.30 

2 

Potter  

12,173.20 

— 

12,173.20 

6 

Schuylkill  ..  ..  .. 

4,631.60 

292.00 

4,923.00 

8 

Somerset  ...  

10,455.20 

745.30 

11,200.50 

7 

Sullivan  . . . .. 

39,908.90 

1,295.10 

41,204.00 

6 

Susquehanna  

6,744.85 

.504.20 

7,248.55 

5 

Tioga  . . 

4,263.02 

2,184.00 

6,447.62 

4 

Venango  . ...  .. 

15,010.28 

459.60 

15,469.88 

11 

Warren  

20,005.21 

4,608.30 

24,073.51 

6 

Washington  . 

2, 309.. 50 

— 

2,809.50 

2 

Wayne  

2,278.60 

122.90 

2,401.50 

1 

Westmoreland  

4,606.00 

3,094.80 

7,700.s0 

2 

Wyoming  

24,652.30 

191.90 

24,844.20 

8 

York  

760.80 



760.80 

2 

Totals — 55  counties  . 

507,406.37 

75,951.35 

583,357.72 

275 

69 


TABLE  No.  8.  PRIMARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES  LOCATED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

(May  SI,  1988J 


The  serial  number  designating  State  Game  Lands  likewise  applies  to  Refuges  located  thereon. 


Serial 

Number 

of 

Refuge 

Location 

Year 

Refuge 

Estab- 

lished 

Acreage 

in 

Refuge 

County 

Township 

Bradford  _ 

Leroy-Barclay  _ __  

1915 

2,106 

13- A 

1915 

3^027 

13-B 

1936 

308 

14-A 

Shi])pen 

1915 

1,000 

14-B 

1933 

209 

14-G 

1936  ■ 

400 

24 

1918 

1,560 

2.5 

Elk  ___  --  

1920 

2,096 

26-A 

Bedford  - 

TlTTion-rrrepnfiplf] 

1921 

1^727 

26-B 

1934 

206 

28 

1920 

2,622 

29 

1921 

2,369 

30-A 

1925 

1,843 

30-B 

1936 

334 

31 

MoCalinont-Oliver  

1923 

541 

33-A 

Rush  __  

1925 

1,530 

33-B 

1938 

183 

33-0 

1938 

110 

34 

Clearfield-Elk  

1925 

2,068 

1926 

1,500 

35-B 

Great  Bend 

1936 

50 

36-A 

1932 

180 

36-B 

1932 

265 

37 

1932 

334 

39 

Mineral-Victory  __  _ 

1931 

1,008 

40 

1932 

311 

41-A 

1935 

405 

41-B 

Blnmnfipld 

1937 

100 

42 

St.  Clair  - _ 

1926 

765 

43 

1934 

200 

44-A 

Elk 

1925 

1,045 

44-B 

Elk  - — 

Bid0-\va  V 

1926 

525 

45 

1932 

289 

413 

1932 

210 

47 

President  _ _ 

1932 

375 

48 

1930 

391 

49 

1930 

495 

50 

Black-Somerset  _ 

1935 

398 

51-A 

1933 

727 

51  -B 

1933 

317 

52 

Brecknoek-Oaernarvon __ 

1932 

195 

53 

1934 

407 

54- A 

1932 

580 

54- B 

Polk  

1929 

800 

Briar  Creek 

1925 

261 

56-A 

1919 

219 

56-B 

Br.dgeton-Nockamixon  

1919 

260 

Noxeii-Forkston  

1934 

682 

57-B 

Eorkston 

1933 

325 

Porkston-West  Branch  _ 

1933 

475 

57.r> 

1938 

144 

58-  A 

1925 

447 

58-  B 

1932 

367 

59 

Pleasant  Valley  - -- 

1933 

841 

61 

1933 

548 

fi3-A 

Elk  _■ 

1932 

328 

n8-B 

Elk  

101 

64 

Pike  _ 

1934 

1,008 

65 

Brush  Creek  

1932 

625 

1934 

185 

Brown _ 

1932 

387 

1938 

49 

1938 

55 

Troy-Ran<lolph  __  _ _ 

1933 

472 

70 

1932 

228 

1925 

467 

Highland-Paint  _ __  

1926 

510 

73-A 

Bedford  - _ — 

South  Woodbury  - 

1927 

392 

1934 

565 

73-C 

1934 

400 

7^-P 

Huston  

1934 

358 

73-E 

North  Woodbury  -- 

1934 

303 

70 


TABLE  No.  S.  I’ROIAKY  STATE  GAMJ;  REFUGES  r.OOA'I'E’)  ON  S'lW'I’E  (L\.MK  r..\Nl)S 

(.May  31,  1938) 

— Conduclcd 


Serial 

Number 

of 

Refuge 

County 

7.3- P 

Huntingdon 

7.3-G 

Bedford 

75-A 

Lycoming 

73-B 

Lycoming 

75-C 

Lycoming 

7(i 

Franklin  _ 

( 1 

Clearfield 

78 

Clearfield  . .... 

7U 

Cambria 

80 

Lebanon 

81-A 

Huntingdon 

Sl-B 

Huntingdon  _ . 

82 

Somerset 

83-A 

York  ______ 

83-B 

York 

84-A 

Northumberland 

84-B 

Northumberland 

8.5 

Crawford 

87 

Clearfielil 

88 

Perry  _ _ 

89 

Clinton 

91 

Lackawanna  _ 

92 

Centre  . _ 

93 

Clearfield  . __ 

95-A 

Butler  _ _ 

95-B 

Butler 

95- C 

Butler  

95-D 

Butler  _ 

96 

Venango 

97-A 

Bedford 

97-B 

Bedford  

97-C 

Bedford  . _ 

97-D 

Bedford  _ ___ 

98 

Clearfield 

99 

Huntingdon  . 

100 

Centre  _ ... 

101 

Erie 

103 

Centre . 

lUo 

.-Armstrong 

100 

Berks 

107 

Juniata  _ 

108 

Cambria 

109 

Erie 

no-A 

Berks  

llO-B 

Berks  

111 

Somerset 

112 

Huntingdon 

113 

Mifflin  

115 

Northumberlaml 

117 

Washington 

120 

Clearfield 

123 

Bradford 

134 

Lycoming  

136-A 

Lancaster 

1.36-B 

Lancaster 

137 

.Armstrong 

Location 


Year 

Refutre 

Estab- 

lished 


Pine  

Pine  

Pine  

Letterkcnny 


Blaoklick  . 

Bethel  

Springfield 

Springfield 


Lower  Chance 
E.  Cameron 
W.  Cameron 

Rockdale  

Bell  

Madison  


Huston  

Washington 


Snake  Spring 


Monroe 

Monroe 


Clay  

Burnside  

Conneaut 

Union  

Bradys  Bend 


Che.st  

Greene  

Upper  Tulpehocken 


Lower  Turkeyfoot 

Henderson  

Oliver  

Point  

Smith  Hanover  


South  Creek 
Plunketts  Creek 
Colerain  


1936 

252 

1936 

890 

1934 

498 

1934 

588 

1934 

888 

1925 

471 

1936 

184 

1925 

582 

1933 

80t) 

1925 

315 

1925 

198 

1934 

101) 

1933 

2-18 

1937 

10 

1937 

-n 

1926 

251 

1934 

2-ls 

1935 

141 

1936 

248 

1934 

241 

1937 

8-15 

1936 

867 

1934 

151 

1924 

SOO 

1936 

47 

1936 

80 

1936 

-18 

1936 

•};{ 

1937 

94 

1934 

345 

1934 

388 

1937 

897 

1937 

378 

19.38 

150 

1935 

880 

1934 

295 

1937 

85 

1937 

ISO 

1!I35 

150 

1937 

88 

1935 

580 

1937 

125 

1937 

128 

175 

86 

l!):n 

198() 

■KiS 

1988 

216 

198() 

54 

1987 

217 

19:]7 

18(1 

198(1 

185 

1988 

94 

1987 

178 

1987 

1-1 

1937 

4 

1988 

69 

128 


Totals 


59,914 


'J'AHLK  Xo.  9.  PRIMARY  S'I'A'J’K  (-iAME  REFUfiES,  LOCATED  ON  .STATE  EOKES'l’S,  AI.l.EGHENY'  NA'I'IONAI.  EURES'I',  E’l'(’ 

(May  31,  1938) 

These  Refiipes  are  surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres  of  publicly  owned  land  open  to  hunting. 
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(May  31,  1938) 

Located  on  privately  owned  land  for  which  the  Commission  leases  the  hunting  rights. 
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^ TABLE  No.  11.  COOPEKATIVE  EARM-GAME  PROJECTS 

Looiitod  on  privately  owned  farms  for  Avhieh  the  Commission  leases  the  hunting  rights  MAY  31, 
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LOVERS  OF  WILDLIFE 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 

CAME  NEWS 

The  offic  iai  publication  oF  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  describing  the  latest  activities 
of  the  Commission  and  events  of  importance  to 
all  those  interested  in  Conservation. 
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Subscriptions: 

lOc  per  Single  Copy  2 Years  for  $1.00 


SEND  yOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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